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Art.  I. — A  Discourse  of  Natural  Theolo^,  shewing  the  Nature  oC 
the  Evidence  and  the  Advantages  the  Study*  By  Henry, 
Lord  Brougham,  and  Member  of  the  National  Institute 

of  France.  Second  edition.  Small  8vo.,  pp.  296.  London,  1835. 

IE  best  definition,  or  description  rather,  of  Natural  The^ 
ology,  TO  yvwcTTor  rou  0foi/,  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
from  Nature,  is  furnished  by  the  pen  of  Inspiration.  “  The  In*» 
visible  (attributes)  of  Deity,  even  his  eternal  power  and  self* 
existence,  arc  manifest  from  the  creation,  being  aiscemed  in  his 
works.'*'  (Rom.  i.  20.)  The  knowledge  thus  obtainable  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to. render  impiety  and  idolatry  alike 
inexcusable.'*'  On  the  other  hand,  this  light  of  Nature,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  darkened  heart  >of  man,  has  never  proved  suf* 
ficiently  strong  to  guide  him  to  the  first  and  most  obvious  prin* 
ciple  of  Natural  Religion, — that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  claims  to 

be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  On  the  contrary,  when 
they  knew  God,  tney  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful.'*' 

If  by  the  phrase.  Natural  Theology,  we  understand  that 
knowledge  of  God  which,  antecedent  to  Revelation,  or  rather  in 
the  absence  of  revealed  knowledge,  human  reason  has  proved  it¬ 
self  competent  to  arrive  at  and  to  preserve  ; — taken  in  this  limited 
sense,  little  value  can  be  attached  to  the  science  falsely  so  called* 
Even  that  primary  truth,  the  Unity  of  God,  Natural  Theolo^ 
has  failed  to  teach,  has  been  unable  to  prove.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  also,  is,  in  the  theology  of  reason,  only  a  sublime 
conjecture.  And  all  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  will  of  God, 
is  no  better  than  mere  speculation.  But,  ii  we  consider  Natural 
Theology  as  comprehending  that  knowledge  of  God  which  the 
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llook  of  Nature  supplies,  when  studied  by  the  light  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  reflecting  its  illumination  upon  the  characters  which  reason 
is  otherwise  incapable  of  deciphering  or,  if  we  view  the  science 
of  Natural  Theology  as  only  a  mode  of  exhibiting  revealed  truths 
in  connexion  with  the  evidence  derivable  from  analogy  and  in¬ 
duction, — and  a  vindication  of  truths  of  a  supernatural  character 
on  the  ground  of  their  accordance  with  testimony  and  reason ; 
— then  we  must  admit  that  Revelation  does  not  refuse  the  sup- 
|K)rt  and  homage  of  this  branch  of  human  science. 

Lonl  Bacon,  in  a  passage  cited  by  the  noble  Author  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us,  seems  to  represent  the  evidences  of  Revelation 
as  founded  upon  the  previous  demonstration  of  Natural  Theology, 

*  The  latter,'  he  says,  ‘  is  the  key  of  the  former,  and  opens  our 
‘  understanding  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  also 

*  unlocks  our  belief,  so  that  we  may  enter  upon  the  serious  con- 
‘  templation  of  the  Divine  Power,  the  characters  of  which  are  so 
‘  deeply  graven  in  the  works  of  the  creation.’  He  elsewhere 
distinguishes  between  Revelation  and  Natural  Religion;  that  the 
former  declares  the  will  of  (lod  as  to  the  worshi])  most  accept¬ 
able,  while  the  latter  teaches  his  existence  and  powers,  but  is  si¬ 
lent  as  to  a  ritual.  Yet,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  Revelation  is 
the  true  key  to  Natural  Theology,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  only 
tmfan  of  the  science  of  true  natural  religion  ; — that  is,  the  re¬ 
ligion  Imsed  u|K)n  the  essential  and  immutable  relations  which 
connect  all  finite  existences  with  their  Creator.  Further,  Re¬ 
velation  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Natural  Theology 
thus  defined,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence ; 
for  it  is  not  more  obviously  a  dictate  of  reason,  that  God  is, 
than  that  he  governs  the  universe  :  now,  in  order  to  govern  the 
minds  of  intcUigent  beings,  laws  must  he  made  known  as  the  rule 
of  oliediencc ;  and  they  can  be  known  with  certainty  only  as  the 
result  of  some  sixties  of  Revelation.  There  can  be  no  greater 
absurdity,  than  the  idea  of  a  Creator  not  having  access  to  the 
minds  he  has  created,  and  excluded  by  necessity  of  nature  from 
all  direct  communication  with  those  whom  he  upholds  in  being. 
There  can  be  no  greater  improbability  than  is  involved  in  the 
supposition  of  the  Deist,  that  (vod  has  actually  held  no  such 
communion  with  man  ;  tliat  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness  has 
omitted  to  make  the  most  necessary  and  precious  of  all  commu¬ 
nications  to  intelligent  lieings,  that  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
will  and  of  the  immutable  conditions  of  happiness.  The  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  is  infinitely  great ;  and 
although  this  will  not  of  itself  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of 
a  particular  Revelation,  yet,  it  tends  to  pro<luce  an  irresistible 
conviction,  that  that  which,  on  comparison,  has  the  strongest 
marks  of  a  Divine  origin,  is  in  fact  true.  Revelation,  says  Lord 
Brougham,  may  be  untrue,  though  Natural  Thetilogy  be  ad- 
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mittcd.  Hut,  admitting  the  latter,  that  there  is  no  true  revela* 
tion  l>ccomc8  ouite  incredible. 

A^ain,  if  Natural  Theology  be  the  science  of  which  natural 
rcligron  is  the  sulyect,  all  that  enters  into  the  latter  ought  to  be 
comprised  in  the  former.  Now  every  religion  prescribes  reli^ous 
rites  and  worship,  and  demands  some  exercise  of  faith  :  a  religion 
without  worship  is  a  contradiction.  But  a  theology  which  teaches 
or  prescribes  faith,  must  professedly  include  a  knowledge  de¬ 
rivable  only  from  a  discovery  of  the  Divine  will  and  intentions. 
Accordingly,  every  religion,  true  or  false,  is  ostensibly  derived 
from  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  and  rests  its  pretensions  either 
upon  the  immediate  inspiration  of  its  ministers,  or  upon  the  Di¬ 
vine  authority  of  its  sacred  books.  It  may  be  allowed,  indeed, 
as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  that  there  is  a  God,  though  it  be 
denied  that  he  has  sent  any  message  to  man,  through  men  or 
other  intermediate  agents  ;  but  this  bare  and  naked  aclcnowledge- 
ment  is  surely  not  the  sum  and  substance  of  Natural  Theology. 
If  so,  such  theology  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  worthless.  But 
taking  the  phrase  in  its  more  extensive  sense,  as  including  the 
doctrine  of  the  Moral  Government  and  Providence  of  God,  and 
the  intimations  which  reason  may  collect  from  analogy  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  his  designs  and  will,  the  conclusions  to  which  Na¬ 
tural  Theology  conducts  us  are  such  as  render  the  denial  of  Re¬ 
velation — which  is  the  belief  in  a  negation — irrational.  ‘  Rc- 
*  velation,'  says  his  Lordship,  ^  cannot  be  true,  if  Natural  Re- 
^  ligion  is  false/  He  means,  we  presume,  that  if  there  were  no 
Go<l,  there  could  be  no  revelation :  a  truism  scarcely  deserving 
of  the  dignity  of  an  axiom.  If,  however.  Revelation  were  not 
true,  Natural  Religion  would  be  barren,  meagre,  and  worthless. 
But  the  noble  Author  adds,  what  demands  consideration  as  a 
distinct  proposition  ;  that  Revelation  cannot  be  demonstrated 
strictly  by  any  argument,  or  established  1^  any  evidence,  without 
proving  or  assuming  Natural  Religion.  This  proposition  he  il¬ 
lustrates  as  follows. 

*  Suppose  it  were  shewn  by  incontestible  proofs,  that  a  messenger 
sent  immediately  from  heaven  had  appeared  on  the  earth ;  suppose, 
to  make  the  case  more  strong  against  our  argument,  that  this  messen- 
i^r  arrived  in  our  own  days,  nay,  appeared  before  our  eyes,  and  shewed 
his  divine  title  to  have  hw  message  believed,  by  performing  miracles 
in  our  presence.  No  one  can  by  possibility  imagine  a  stronger  case ; 
for  it  excludes  all  arguments  upon  the  weight  or  the  fallibility  of  tes¬ 
timony  ;  it  assumes  all  the  ordinary  difficuities  in  the  way  ot  Revela¬ 
tion  to  be  got  over.  Now,  even  this  strong  evidence  would  not  at  all 
Mtablish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  messenger ;  for 
it  would  not  shew  that  the  story  he  brought  was  worthy  of  belief  in 
^y  one  |)articular  except  his  supernatural  powm.  These  would  be 
demonstrated  by  his  working  miracles.  All  the  rest  of  his  statement 
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wonld  rest  on  hia  assertion.  But  a  being  capable  of  working  miraclea 
might  very  well  be  capable  of  deceiving  ua.  The  possession  of  power 
does  not  of  necessity  exclude  either  fraud  or  malice.  This  messenger 
might  come  from  an  evil  os  well  as  from  a  good  being ;  ho  might  come 
from  more  beings  than  one ;  or  he  might  come  from  one  being  of  many 
existing  in  the  universe.  When  Christianity  was  first  promulgatea, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not  denied  by  the  ancients ;  but  it  was  as* 
serted  that  they  came  from  evil  beings,  and  that  he  vrtis  a  magician. 
Such  an  explanation  was  consistent  with  the  kind  of  belief  to  whidi 
the  votaries  of  jK)lytheism  were  accustomed.  They  were  habitually 
credulous  of  mimcles  and  of  divine  interpositions.  But  their  argu. 
ment  was  not  at  all  nnphilosophiail.  There  is  nothing  whatever  incon¬ 
sistent  in  the  |Km'er  to  work  mimcles  being  conferred  upon  a  man  or  a 
minister  by  a  supernatural  being,  who  is  either  of  limited  power  him¬ 
self,  or  of  great  maKgnitV)  or  who  is  one  of  many  such  beings. 

*  Yet  it  is  certain  that  no  means  can  be  devised  for  attesting  the 
su|)ematural  agency  of  any  one,  except  such  a  power  of  working  mi- 
mdes ;  therefore  it  is  plain  that  no  sufficient  evidence  can  ever  be 
given  by  direct  Revelation  alone  in  favour  of  the  great  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  messenger  in  question  might  have  power  to  work  mi¬ 
racles  without  end,  and  yet  it  would  remain  unproved,  cither  that 
God  was  onmi|)otent,  and  one,  and  benevolent,  or  that  he  destined 
his  creatures  to  a  future  state,  or  that  he  had  made  them  such  as  they 
arc  in  their  present  state.  All  this  might  be  true,  indeed ;  but  its 
tnith  would  rest  only  on  the  messenger’s  assertion,  and  upon  whatever 
internal  evidence  the  nature  of  his  communication  afforded ;  and  it 
might  be  false  without  the  least  derogation  to  the  truth  of  tho  fact,  that 
he  came  from  a  su{H;rioc  being,  and  possessed  the  power  of  suspending 
the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and 
of  his  attributes,  which  natural  religion  teaches,  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  ambiguities,  and  remove  all  those  difiiculties.  We  thus 
learn  tliat  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  one  and  the  same  ;  and  we  come 
to  know  his  attributes,  not  merely  of  power,  which  alone  the  direct 
communication  by  miracles  could  convey,  but  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Built  upon  this  foundatitm,  the  message  of  Revelation  becomes  at  once 
unim{>enchublc  and  invaluable.  It  converts  every  inference  of' reason 
into  certainty ;  and  above  all,  it  communicates  the  Divine  Being’s  in¬ 
tentions  res|>ecting  our  own  lot,  with  a  degree  of  precision  which  the 
inferences  of  natural  theolog\"  very  imjierfectly  pos^ss.  This  in  truth 
is  the  chief  superiority  of  ftevelation,  and  this  is  the  praise  justly 
given  to  the  gospel  in  sacred  writ ; — not  that  it  teaches  tne  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  but  that  it  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light.  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  remark^,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
argument  which  has  here  been  maintained,  that  no  mere  revelation,  no 
dirt^ct  inessagi*,  however  avouched  by  miraculous  gifts,  could  prove  the 
faithfulness  of  the  promises  held  out  by  the  messen^r,  exceptin^y 
the  slight  inference  which  the  nature  of  the  message  might  afford, 
portion  of  his  credentials  which  consisted  of  his  miraculous  powers  could 
not  prove  iL  For,  unless  we  had  first  ascertained  the  unity  and  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  Being  that  sent  him,  as  those  miracles  only  prove  power, 
he  might  be  sent  to  deceive  ns ;  and  thus  the  hopes  held  out  by  him 
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might  be  delation!.  The  doctrines  of  natural  religion  here  cone  lo 
oar  aid,  and  secure  our  belief  to  the  messenger  of  one  Being,  whose 
go^ets  they  have  taught  us  to  trust.*  pp.  205*-^. 

This  reasoning  strikes  us  as  more  ingenious  than  accurate.  It 
seems  to  conduct  us  to  the  very  unsound  conclusion,  that  only 
a  tribunal  of  philosophers  could  decide  uwn  the  credibility  of  a 
message  from  Heaven,  attested  ly  the  seal  of  Omnipotence.  The 
unbelief  of  the  Jews  was  criminal,  then,  only  l)ccause  it  was  un- 
philosophical,  or  because  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  well  in- 
structea  in  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology.  Yet,  our  Lord 
declared,  that  if  he  had  not  wrought  aroonff  them  the  works 
which  no  other  man  had  done,*”  works  which  attested  that  the 
Father  was  in  Him  and  wrought  with  Him,  those  who  rejected 
him  had  not  had  sin. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  miracles  are  not  sufficient  to  compel 
belief  in  the  minds  even  of  those  who  witness  them  :  that  is  to 
say,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  which  the  perverted  under¬ 
standing,  indisposed  to  conviction,  may  not  evade  or  resist* 
'fhose  who  ‘  believe  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  would  not 
^  be  persuaded  even  should  one  rise  from  the  dead.**  In  the  true 
spirit  of  his  forefathers,  Moses  Mendelsohn,  the  ‘Jewish  So- 
‘  crates',  contended,  (in  commenting  upon  M.  Bonnet's  Inquiry 
into  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,*)  tnat,  according  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  theory,  ‘  miracles  arc  not,  indiscriminately,  a  distinctive 
‘  mark  of  truth,  nor  do  they  yield  a  moral  evidence  of  a  prophet's 
‘  Divine  legation.'  ‘  There  is  nothing,'  he  argues,  ‘  extraor- 
‘  dinary  in  cnticers  and  false  prophets  working  miracles ;  whether 
‘  by  magic,  occult  sciences,  or  tne  misapplication  of  a  gift  truly 
‘  conferred  upon  them  for  proper  purposes,'  he  ‘  will  not  pretend 
‘  to  determine.'  Miracles,  therefore,  ‘  cannot  be  taken  as  abso- 
‘  lute  criteria  of  a  Divine  mission.'  Lord  Brougham,  on  the 
contrary,  admits  that  miracles,  taken  in  connexion  with  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  unity  and  l^nevolence  of  God,  form  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  unambiguous  criterion.  Although  the  display  of  super¬ 
natural  powers,  could  not  of  itself  demonstrate  that  God  is  ‘  one, 
‘  omnipotent,  and  benevolent,'  yet,  knowing  this,  which  Natural 
Religion  teaches,  all  possibility  of  ambiguiu  in  the  evidence 
from  miracles  is  removed,  and  the  message  of  Revelation  becomes 
unimpeachable  f*  But  were  not  the  ancient  Jews  in  full  posses- 


*  See  Samuels's  Memoirs  of  Mendelsohn,  pp.  92—96.  (Eel.  Rev. 
2nd  ^ries,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  522.) 

t  The  argument  of  the  Jewish  Sceptic  is  a  mere  evasion,  for  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  account  of  the  benevolent  nature,  publicity,  number,  and 
unparalleled  character  of  Our  Lord's  miracles,  and  fallaciously  assumes 
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■ion  of  fuch  previous  knowledge  ?  Whence  came  it,  then,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  which 
they  had  received,  did  not  lead  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  God 
would  not  set  the  seal  of  Omnipotent  to  a  forged  commission  ? 
Jewish  unbelief  shewed  itself  to  be  miracle-proof  in  spite  of  all 
the  light  that  Natural  Theology  could  furnish  ;  and  we  have  the 
apology  of  a  modem  Jew  in  exiilanation  and  attestation  of  the 
w^ul  unbelief  of  the  race  who  witnessed  the  “  signs  from 
Heaven.'” 

Bight  reasoning  would,  most  assuredly,  have  led  all  the  Jew. 
ish  people  to  believe  upon  Our  Lord  as,  at  least,  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  and  to  receive  all  that  he  taught  as  of  Divine  author¬ 
ity.  But  the  light  of  reason,  which  seems  to  be  what  is  generally 
meant  by  Natural  Theology,  never  yet  conducted  men  to  right 
reasoning.  The  knowle<lge  which  Lord  Brougham  represents  as 
a  pre-rcouisite  in  order  to  appreciating  the  evidence  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  is  aerivable  only  from  Revelation  itself.  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  it  is  Revelation  which  ‘  converts  every  inference  of  reason 
*  into  certainty':  how  then  can  it  derive  certainty  from  those 
inferences  which,  without  it,  are  uncertain  ?  Reason  may,  indeed, 
establish  what  it  could  never  have  discovered ;  it  may  illustrate 
tmths  which  it  could  never  have  ascertained,  by  shewing  their 
harmony  with  our  actual  knowleilge,  and  by  proving  the  infinite 
reasonableness  of  the  testimony  of  inspired  teachers.  And  this 
seems  to  us  to  describe  the  ofhee  of  Natural  ^rheology,  which  is 
the  theology  of  reasoning,  rather  than  the  theology  of  nature, 
and  of  reasoning  informed  by  the  Divine  testimony.  The  con¬ 
sistency  of  Revelation  with  right  reason,  forms  an  important 
branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  and  in  this 
sense,  it  is  true,  that  Revelation  makes  its  appeal  to  reason  and 
previous  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  conscience.  That  is  to  say, 
It  assumes  men  to  lx?  reasonable,  if  not  correct  reasoners, — to  be 
rational,  if  not  philosophical, — beings  whose  conscience  tells 
them  there  is  a  (iod,  though  they  may  be  unable  by  inductive 
reasoning  to  demonstrate  it.  The  capacity  of  receiving  know¬ 
ledge  in  all  cases  depends  upon  previous  knowledge ;  and  he 
who  knew  nothing  would  be  incapable  of  learning,  unless  the  la¬ 
tent  power  of  understanding  could,  as  in  an  infant,  be  developed 
by  sensible  impressions.  Revelation  then  assumes  a  previous 
knowleilge,  as  ail  teaching,  all  testimony,  all  reasoning,  must  as¬ 
sume  something  already  known.  But  tnen,  that  previous  know- 


tluitt  because  some  mirucles  might  be  aii  equivocal  test,  wo  miracles 
could  be  a  distiuctive  criterion. 
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ledge  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  new  knowledge 
since  it  may  be  itself  of  the  most  crude,  imperfect,  and  uncertain 
character,  like  that  of  childhood :  it  is  but  the  means  of  under* 
standing  and  appreciating  what  is  made  known.  ReTelation  as¬ 
sumes  common  sense  and  natural  religion,  but  it  does  not  rest 
upon  the  deductions  of  either.  It  detects  the  insufficiency  and 
the  positive  errors  of  both,  and  rectifies  the  very  knowledge 
whicn  it  presupposes,  as  a  stronger  light  corrects  the  previous 
decisions  of  the  eye.  Instead,  then,  of  saying,  that  *  Herelation 
^  cannot  be  true,  if  Natural  Religion  is  false," — though  we  do  not 
deny  the  proposition,  if  taken  in  a  certain  sense, — we  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  say,  that,  without  Revelation,  Natural  Religion  must  needs 
be  false,  since,  from  its  necessary  imperfection,  it  has  always  proved 
fallacious.  And  still  more  certainly  must  it  be  false,  if  Reve¬ 
lation  is  not  true,  since  the  latter  supposition  would  overthrow  all 
certain  belief  in  Natural  Religion  itself. 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  utility  of  the  services  of  Natural 
Religion  as  subsidiary  to  and  co-operative  with  the  great  help 

*  of  Revelation " ;  but  we  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  position 
which  is  adduced  by  the  noble  Author  in  proof  of  its  utility, 
that,  ^  were  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  Deity  drawn  from  Reve- 

*  lation,  its  foundation  must  Income  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
*'  distance  in  point  of  time  increases  from  the  actual  interposition,* 
because  tradition,  or  the  evidence  of  testimony,  must  of  neces- 

*  sity  be  its  only  proof.*  f'or,  in  the  first  place,  the  force  of  testi¬ 
mony  is  not  necessarily  weakened  by  distance  or  lapse  of  time. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks  in  a  very  valuable 
Note  on  Hume's  Sceptical  Writings,  ^  the  degree  of  excellence 
‘  and  of  strength  to  which  testimony  may  rise,  seems  almost  in- 

*  definite.  The  endless  multiplication  of  witnesses-^the  un- 
^  bounded  variety  of  their  habits  of  thinking,  their  prejudices, 

*  their  interests — afford  the  means  of  conceiving  the  force  of 

*  their  testimony  augmented  ad  injinitumy  because  those  circum- 
^  stances  afford  the  means  of  diminishing  indefinitely  the  chances 

*  of  their  being  all  mistaken,  all  misled,  or  all  combining  to  do- 
‘  ccive  us.'  Now  testimony  such  as  this  remains,  as  a  fact,  in 
perpetual  and  undiminished  strength ;  and  its  general  reception 
through  successive  ages,  though  in  itself  only  a  presumptive  evi. 
dence,  is  certainly  an  additional  fact,  that  increases  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  scepticism.  For  example,  the  original  testimony  in  sup- 
]X)rt  of  the  Mosaic  miracles,  instead  of  being  weakened  by  lapse 
of  time,  is  indefinitely  strengthened  by  their  having  been  con- 
(itantly  believed,  on  the  strength  of  existing  memorials,  by  the 
Jewish  nation. 


*  Or,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  its  basis  in  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
it  is  not  the  basis  of  the  truth  which  is  the  matter  of  the  knowledge. 
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Id  the  second  place,  admitting  that  the  foundation  of  our  ba. 
lief  in  the  miraculous  attestation  of  Revelation  is  testimony, 
such  testimony  is  not  correctly  represented  as  the  foundation  of 
the  knowledge  drawn  from  Revelation,  which  would  be  not  the 
less  true  in  itself,  even  though  its  authority  had  never  been  au 
tested  by  miracle.  'Fhe  internal  evidence  of  Revelation  is  con¬ 
fessedly  indepimdeiit  of  the  miraculous  attestation;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  ‘  ^lerpetually  new  and 
*  living  evidence  of  Natural  Religion.'  But  Revelation,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  is  the  source  of  the  only  certain  know, 
ledge  which  Natural  Theology  comprehends,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  tlic  Divine  existence.  And  as  to  those  truths  to  which 
Revelation  demands  the  homage  of  faith,  on  the  simple  ground 
of  the  Divine  testimony,  and  which,  from  their  transcendent  na¬ 
ture,  arc  incapable  of  borrowing  8U))port  from  d  priori  reasoning, 
from  analog}’,  from  experience,  or  from  any  species  of  philosophi. 
cal  induction, — such  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  paidon 
of  sin,  the  manifestation  of  the  Godhead  in  The  Word  made 
flesh,"  the  scheme  of  human  redemption  ; — truths  like  these,  which 
never  could  have  been  known  unless  they  had  been  revealed,  and 
the  belief  of  which  is  a  test  of  the  disposition  to  be  taught  of 
God,"— cannot  be  said  to  ^  borrow  any  prop'  from  Natural 
Theology  on  the  one  hand;  nor,  on  the  other,  do  they  rest 
upon  tradition,  or  the  evidence  of  human  testimony.  We  de¬ 
rive  our  knowledge  of  these  stupendous  facts  from  an  inspired 
docftment ;  the  inspiration  of  which  is  attested  by  the  historic 
proof  of  the  miraculous  credentials  of  the  writers,  (a  proof  resting 
certainly  upon  testimony,)  but  also  attested  by  internal  evidence 
all  but  irresistible,  and  by  the  moral  effects  which  have  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  uniformly  attended  the  cordial  belief 
in  this  religion.  Of  the  document  we  are  invited  to  judge ;  and 
Natural  Theology  may  pronounce  upon  its  consistency  with  all 
that  is  known  of  the  Divine  pcricctions,  but  it  can  go  no  further. 
The  true  foundatiott  of  our  religious  knowledge,  then,  is  the  re¬ 
velation  itself,  contained  in  that  inspired  document;  that  is  to 
say,  it  rests  uixin  the  Divine  testimony  cordially  embraced,  not 
•imnly  as  credible,  but  as  authoritative,  under  sanctions  which 
rcMcr  unbelief  fatally  perilous.  Moreover,  the  experimental 
•vidence  of  the  truths  believed,  which  is  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
is  wholly  independent  alike  of  tradition  and  of  natural  religion, 
though  in  agreement  with  accumulated  experience,  and  supported 
by  the  highest  reasons ;  and  this  experimental  evidence  is,  to  each 
believer,  the  roost  satisfactory  and  certain  proof  of  the  Divine  ori- 
F!”  knowledge.  “  He  that  l)clicvcth  hath  the  witness  in 

himself.*'*  In  a  word.  Revelation  can  be  seen  only  by  its  own 
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light ;  nay,  by  the  very  organ  which  iu  supernatural  light  as  it 
were  develops :  it  is  not  merely  knowledge,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  the  instrument  of  producing  the  power  of  spiritual  percep- 
don  by  which  that  knowledge  is  received.  Without  rejecting 
lower  evidence,  it  brings  with  it  evidence  peculiar  to  itself ;  and 
it  stakes  its  own  truth  upon  this  cardinal  article  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  that  faith  is  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  heart,  and 
that  the  heart  requires  to  be  brought  under  Divine  influence  in 
order  to  the  ol^iencc  of  faith.  This  doctrine  lies  at  tho 
tba'shold  of  the  Christian  temple;  and  it  is  at  this  that  the 
proud  reasoner  stumbles.  But  lie  who  rejects  this  doctrine,  by 
hia  very  unbelief,  becomes  an  unconscious  witness  to  tho  truth 
the  Revelation  which  he  either  misconceives  or  impugns. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  urged,  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration, 
as  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  heavenly  knowledge,  is  one  which 
even  the  heathens  obscurely  recognised,  and  which  might  there¬ 
fore  claim  to  rank  among  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion.  Nay, 
we  find  something  approaching  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Re¬ 
generation  in  some  of  the  systems  of  profane  philosophy.  But 
upon  this  point,  as  upon  all  others,  the  inferences  and  specula¬ 
tions  of  reason,  guided,  perhaps,  by  the  vestiges  of  traaitional 
revelation,  are  found  fluctuating  in  uncertainty,  till  confirmed  bjy 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Natural  Theology  is 
capable  of  being  more  and  more  assimilated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Tneology  of  Revelation,  as  it  becomes  permeated  by  its  light, 
and  informed  by  its  spirit ;  but  we  must  know  God  bemre  we  can 
behold  His  glory  in  His  works,  and  we  must  love  Him  before  wo 
can  know  Him,  or  reason  rightly  concerning  Him. 

To  the  truly  religious  man.  Natural  Theology,  taking  its  cha¬ 
racter  from  his  faith,  may  be  justly  described  as  standing  *  far 
'  above  all  other  sciences,  from  tlie  sublime  and  elevating  nature 
*  of  its  objects.'  Beautifully  and  eloquently  does  the  noble  Au¬ 
thor  expatiate  upon  the  pleasure  and  improvement  it  is  peculiarly 
adaptccl  to  aflbru. 

'  It  tells  of  the  creation  of  all  things,— of  the  mighty  power  that 
fashioned  and  that  sustains  the  universe  ;  of  the  exquisite  skill  that 
contrived  the  wings,  and  beak,  and  feet  of  insects  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  that  lighted  the  lamp  of  day,  and  launched  into  space 
comets  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth,  whirline  a  million  of 
times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  burning  with  a  beat  which  a 
thousand  centuries  could  not  quench.  It  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
material  existence,  and  raises  us  from  the  creation  to  the  Author  of 
Nature.  Its  office  is,  not  only  to  mark  what  things  are,  but  for  what 
ptirpose  they  were  made  by  the  infinite  vrisdom  of  an  all-powerful 
^ing,  with  whose  existence  and  attributes  its  hq;h  prenmtivc  is  to 
bring  us  acquainUxl.  ......  Fecaons  of  such  hves  as  should  mako 

it  extremely  dcsiraUe  to  them  that  there  was  no  God,  and  no  future 
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state,  might  very  well,  aa  philoaophem,  derive  gmtiHcntion  from  ceo. 
tcnipluting  the  traths  of  Natural  Thwlogv,  and  from  following  the 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  thcae  arc  established  ;  and  might,  in  such 
sublime  meditation,  Hnd  some  solace  to  the  {Miin  which  rcHection  upon 
the  past,  and  fears  of  the  future,  are  (slculattd  to  inHict  upon  them. 
Hut  it  is  ecpially  certain,  that  the  science  derives  an  interest  incom. 
Tianibly  greater  from  the  consideration  that  we  ourselves,  who  cultivate 
It,  are  must  of  all  concerned  in  its  truth, — that  our  own  highest  des¬ 
tinies  are  involved  in  the  rt»sults  of  the  investigation.  This,  indeed, 
makes  it,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  interesting  of  the  sdences,  and 
shtds  on  the  other  brunches  of  philosophy  an  interest  lieyond  that 
which  otherwise  belongs  to  them  ;  rendering  them  more  attractive  in 
pro|)ortion  as  they  connect  themselves  with  this  grand  branch  of  human 
KiiowltHlgc  and  are  cipable  of  being  made  subser\'ient  to  its  uses. 
See  only  in  what  contemplations  the  wisest  of  men  end  their  most 
sublime  inquiries  !  .Mark  where  it  is  that  a  Newton  hiially  reposes, 
after  piercing  the  thickest  veil  that  envelopes  Natun*, — grasping  and 
arresting  in  their  course  the  most  subtile  of  her  elements,  and  the 
swiftest, — traversing  the  regions  of  boundless  space,  —  exploring 
worlds  Ix'yond  the  solar  wTiy, — giving  out  the  law  which  binds  the 
universe  in  eternal  order  !  He  rests,  as  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  the  great  First  Cause,  and  holds  it  his  highest 
glory  to  have  made  the  evidence  of  llis  existence,  and  the  di8|)en8a- 
tions  of  His  p<iwer  and  of  llis  wisdom,  better  understood  by  man. 

*  If  such  are  the  |)eculiar  pleasures  which  appertain  to  this  science, 
it  si'enis  to  follow,  that  those  philosophers  arc  mistaken  who  would 
restrict  us  to  a  very  few  demonstrations,  to  one  or  two  instances  of  de¬ 
sign,  us  sutheient  pniufs  of  the  Deity's  |N)wer  and  skill  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.  That  one  sutheient  proof  of  this  kind  is  in  a  certain 
stMise  enough,  cannot  be  denied :  a  single  such  proof  overthrows  the 
dogmas  of  the  atheist,  and  disjuds  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic  ;  but  is  it 
enough  to  the  gratihention  of  the  contemplative  mind  ?  The  great 
multiplication  of  proofs  undeniably  strengthen  our  |)oeition8  ;  nor  can 
we  ever  athrm  res|)ecting  the  theorems  in  a  science  not  of  necessary, 
but  of  contingtmt  truth  *,  that  the  evidence  is  sutficiently  cogent  with¬ 
out  variety  and  repetition.  But,  independently  altogether  of  this  con- 
sideratiun,  the  gratiheation  is  renewed  by  each  instance  of  design 
which  we  are  KhI  to  contemplate.  Each  is  diifcrcnt  from  the  other. 
1‘hich  stop  renews  our  delight.  The  finding  that  at  every  step  we 
make  in  one  science,  and  wdth  one  object  in  view,  a  new  proof  is 
added  to  those  before  possessed  by  another  science,  affords  a  perpetual 
s4)urce  of  new  interest  and  fresh  enjoyment.  This  W'ould  be  true,  if  the 
science  in  Question  were  one  of  an  ordinary  description.  But  w’hen  we 
consider  what  its  nature  is,  how  intimately  connected  with  our  highest 
concerns,  how  immediately  and  necessarily  leading  to  the  adoration  of 

•  This  is  a  somew  hat  unusual  use  of  the  term  contingent.  No 
science  can  ctimsist  of  contingent  tnitli,  for  what  is  only  possible  is  not 
kmiwii,  ;uid  cannot  lie  matter  «»f  science.  But  what  is  necessary 
truth,  if  that  is  not ;  the  denial  of  which  is  absurdity  ? 
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ibe  Suprnne  Being,— can  we  doubt  that  the  perpetually  renewed 
nreiofs  of  hi*  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  tend  to  fix  and  to  transport 
the  mind,  bv  the  constant  nourishment  thus  afforded  to  feelings  of  pure 
and  rational  devotion  ?  It  is,  in  truth,  an  exercise  at  once  intellectual 
and  moral,  in  which  the  highest  faculties  of  the  understanding  and 


philosophically  he  handles  the  subject.  What  delight  can  lie  m<»re 
rlevating,  more  truly  worthy  of  a  rational  creature's  enjoyment,  than 
to  feel,  wherever  we  tread  the  paths  of  scientific  inquiry,  new  evi¬ 
dence  springing  up  around  our  footsteps,  new  traces  of  Di^'ne  intelli- 
j^nce  and  power  meeting  our  eye  !  We  are  never  alone :  at  least,  like 
the  old  Roman,  we  are  never  less  alone  than  in  our  solitude.  We 
walk  with  the  Deity  ;  we  commune  >vith  the  Great  First  Cause,  who 
sustains  at  every  instant  what  the  word  of  his  imwer  made.  The  de¬ 
light  is  renewed  at  each  step  of  our  progress,  tnough,  os  far  os  evi¬ 
dence  is  concernetl,  we  have  long  ago  had  ])roof  enough.  But  that  is 
no  more  a  reason  for  ceasing  to  contemplate  the  subject  in  its  perpe¬ 
tually  renovated  and  varied  forms,  than  it  would  lie  a  reason  for  resting 
satisfied  with  once  seeing  a  long  lost  friend,  that  his  existence  had 
lieen  sufficiently  proved  by  one  interview.  Thus,  instead  of  restrict¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  tne  proofs  alone  required  to  refute  atheism  or  remove 


alone  required  to  refute  atheism  or  remove 


scepticism,  we  should  covet  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  evidences 
of  design  and  skill  in  the  universe,  as  subservient  in  a  threefold  way 
to  purposes  of  use  and  of  gratification :  as  strengthening  the 

foundation  whereupon  the  system  reposes ;  secondly,  as  conducive  to  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  scientific  gratification,  each  instance  being  a  fresh 
renewal  of  that  kind  of  enjo3rment ;  and  thirdly^  as  giving  additional 
mound  for  devout,  pleasing,  and  wholesome  adoration  o?  the  Great 
First  Cause,  who  mode  and  who  sustains  all  nature.'  pp.  191 — 197* 

This  eloquent  passsro  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  pages  of 
Rascal.  The  noble  Author  subsequently  remarks,  that  *  even  the 

*  inspired  penmen  have  constant  recourse  to  the  views  which 

*  are  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  when  they  would 

*  exalt  the  Deity  by  a  description  of  his  attributes,  or  inculcate 
‘  sentiments  of  devotion  towai^s  him;^  as  in  the  eighth  Psalm, 
and  that  ^  singularly  beautiful  poem,'  the  cxxxixth ;  also  in  the 
Rook  of  Job,  f^m  the  xxxviiith  to  the  xlist  chapter.  The  civth 
Psalm  may  be  adduced  as  a  not  less  striking  illustration ;  also, 
the  xixth  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  abound  with  similar 
considerations  and  arguments  drawn  from  Natural  llieology. 
‘  Ry  direct  interposition,  through  miraculous  agency,'  remarks 
Lo^  Rrougham,  in  closing  the  Discourse,  we  bc^me  a^uainted 

*  with  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  are  made  more  certain  of  his 
'  existence ;  but  his  peculiar  attributes  are  nearly  the  same  in 

*  the  volume  of  nature,  and  in  that  of  his  revealed  word.'  They 
are  and  must  be  absolutely  the  same  to  those  who  read  botli 
volumes  aright ;  for  nothing  in  the  clearer  and  more  certain  re- 
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Tclatkm  can  really  be  at  variance  with  what  natural  reason  teaches 
us  to  deduce  from  the  characters  inscribed  upon  the  works  and 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty.  Only,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  ^  the  world  by  wisdom”  never  attained  to  that  knowl^ge  of 
God  which  even  nature  teaches®,  till  the  Tnie  Light  was  roani. 
fested,  and  that  all  true  natural  dieology  is  the  reflection  of  that 
light,  the  product  of  Revelation.  And  further,  let  it  be  remem- 
bmd,  that  there  are  awful  problems  presented  to  us  by  Nature, 
of  which  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  afford  the  only  possible  or 
conceivable  solution. 

The  object  and  design  of  the  present  volume  are  such  as  reflect 
honour  u]X)n  the  learnt  and  highly  accomplished  Author ;  and 
whatever  pardonable  exaggeration  may  be  detected  in  his  estimate 
of  the  moral  cflBciency  of  the  studies  which  it  is  his  object  to  re¬ 
commend,  it  will  be  observed  with  satisfaction,  that  he  recomnises 
most  explicitly  the  necessity  and  the  authority  of  Revelation. 
The  Discourse  is  divided  into  two  Parts.  The  First  treats  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which 
Natural  Theology  rests.  The  Second  Part,  which  we  have 
greatly  forestalled,  treats  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  science :  fniro  this,  the  preceding  extracts  have  been  taken. 
We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  orief  analysis  of  the  First 
Part. 

In  the  flrst  section,  it  is  shewn,  that  Natural  Thetdogy  is  as 
strictly  a  branch  of  inductive  philosophy,  formed  and  supported 
by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  at  any  of  the  physical  or  physio¬ 
logical  sciences.  Oar  knowledge  of  those  pny steal  facts  which 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  come  more  immediately  under  the  co^iiancc 
of  the  semses,  rests,  in  fact,  upon  the  deductions  of  reasoning,  not 
upon  perception.  For  example,  our  senses  teach  us  that  oolonrt 
differ ;  but  the  laws  and  nature  of  light  are  ascertained  only  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  from  things  which  our  senses  perceive,  and 
arc  not  themselves  witliin  roach  of  the  senses.  In  the  second 
section,  it  is  shewn,  that  not  only  is  the  fundamental  branch  of 
Natural  Theology,  or  Pbysico-Theology,  closely  allied  to  Physios, 
but  ^  tbc  two  pains  of  investigation,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way* 
^  completely  coincide.'  By  observation  ai^  reasoning  we  dete^ 
the  marks  o£  infinite  skill  and  wise  design  in  the  mechanism  ef 
the  human  frame;  and  by  the  same  process  of  induction  we 
reach  tbc  ctmclusion,  tliat  it  has  been  contrived  by  a  Maker  of 
uifinitc  skill  and  wisdom.  The  cxistenoe  of  exiittct  species  of 
animals  is  believed  on  the  strength  of  induction. 

*  When,  fitwi  examining  a  few  bones,  or  it  may  be  a  single  fragment 
of  a  hone,  we  infrr  that,  in  the  wrildt  where  we  'found  H,  there  Ihred 
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lad  raogwif  tome  thouMiida  of  y«m  aa  aniinal  whoUy 
fnun  any  we  erer  saw,  and  fram  any  ot  which  any  account,  any  tra« 
dition,  written  or  oral,  haa  reached  ns,  nay,  from  any  that  ever  waa 
geen  by  any  person  of  whose  exiatence  we  ever  hearcf,  we  aaanredly 
•re  Ira  to  this  remote  conclusion  by  a  strict  and  rigorous  proceaa  m 
reasoning ;  but,  as  certainly,  we  come  thnmgh  that  process  to  the 
knowledge  and  belief  thinn  unseen  both  of  us  and  of  all  men,— 
things  respecting  which  we  nare  not,  and  cannot  haye,  a  single  particle 
af  evidence  either  by  sense  or  by  testimony.  Yet  we  harbour  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  We  go  further,  and  not  only  implicitly  believe  the 
fiistcnce  of  this  creature,  for  which  we  are  foiced  to  invent  a  name, 
hot  clothe  it  with  attributes,  till,  reasoning  step  by  step,  we  come  at 
10  sccumte  a  notion  of  its  form  and  habits,  that  we  can  represent  the 
one  and  describe  the  other  with  unerring  accuracy ;  pictunng  to  our¬ 
selves  how  it  looked,  what  it  fed  on,  and  how  it  continued  its  kind.  .  . 
What  perceivable  difference  is  there  between  the  kind  of  investigations 
wc  have  iust  been  conMidi^ring,  and  those  of  Natural  Theology ;  except, 
indeed,  that  the  latter  are  far  more  sublime  in  themselves,  and  incom¬ 
parably  more  interesting  to  us.*  pp.  49, 50. 

A  noble  reproof  is  here  given  to  the  unreasonableness  and  per¬ 
verseness  of  scientific  infidelity.  In  the  third  section.  Lord 
Brougham  shews  that  the  evidences  of  design  presented  by  the 
intellectual  system,  are  not  less  adapted  to  lead  to  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  an  all-wise  Creator;  yet,  strange  to  say.  Hay, 
Derham,  and  Paley  have  apparently  overlooked  this  branch  of 
evidence ;  passing  over  in  unaccountable  silence  *  by  far  the  most 
*  singular  work  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power, — the  mind  itself.* 
The  following  remarks  are  deserving  of  deep  attention. 

*  Tlierc  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  extraordinary  omisaion  bad  its 
origin  in  the  doubts  which  men  are  prone  to  entertain  of  the  mind’s 
pxistence  inde{)endent  of  matter.  The  eminent  persons  above  named 
were  not  materialists ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  had  asked  them  the  Ques¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  answered  in  the  negative ;  they  would  have 
gone  further,  and  asserted  their  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the 
muI  independent  of  the  body.  But  they  never  felt  this  ss  strongly  as 
they  were  persuaded  of  the  natural  world's  existence.  Their  habits  of 
thinking  1^  them  to  consider  matter  as  the  only  certain  existence— aa 
that  which  composed  the  universe — as  alone  forming  the  subject  of  our 
contemplations — as  furnishing  the  only  materials  for  our  inquiries — 
whether  respecting  structure  or  habits  and  operations.  They  had  no 
firm,  dehnite,  abiding,  precise  idea  of  another  existence  respecting 
which  they  could  reason  and  speculate,  ^ey  saw  and  they  relt  ex- 
tcTial  objects ;  they  conld  examine  the  lenses  of  the  eye,  the  valves  of 
the  veins  and  arteries,  the  ligaments  and  the  sockets  of  the  toints, 
the  l)ones  and  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  but,  though  they  now  and  then 
made  mention  of  the  mind,  and,  when  forced  to  the  point,  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  belief  in  it,  they  never  were  fully  and  intimately  per- 
of  its  separate  existence.  They  thought  of  it  and  of  matter 
^ery  differently ;  they  gave  its  structure,  and  if#  habits,  and  Us 
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opmtionft  no  place  in  their  inquiries ;  their  contemplations  never  rested 
upon  it  with  any  steadiness,  and  indeed  scarcely  ever  even  glanced  upon 
it  at  all.  That  this  is  a  very  great  omission,  proceeding,  if  not  upon 
mere  carelessness,  upon  a  grievous  fallacy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.*  pp.  54 — 5(5. 

Wc  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire  how  far  these  remarks  apply 
with  justice  to  the  Writers  in  question  ;  but  we  wish  to  point  out 
their  important  bearing  u|K)n  the  causes  of  scepticism.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  although  the  fact  is  too  often  overlooked,  than 
that  belief  is  governed  by  habitual  consideration ;  that,  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action,  it  consists  less  in  knowledge  than  in  a  habit  of 
thinking.  Knowledge  can  exert  no  practical  influence  upon  us, 
except  as  it  changes  or  determines  our  habitual  considerations. 
That  only  which  we  think  of,  exists  to  us.  lienee,  to  the  ana¬ 
tomist  or  idiysiologist,  exclusively  occupied  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  human  frame,  that  study  which  would  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  to  lead  to  religious  l)clief,  proves  too  often  the  means  of 
stripping  the  mind  of  all  l>elief  in  spiritual  existence,  and  of  ex- 
tingiiishing  all  religious  feeling.  Lord  Brougham  has,  in  this 
passage,  given  a  truly  philosophical  explanation  of  the  intellectual 
cause  of  irreligion.  Men  become  infidels,  as  the  Writers  in  ques¬ 
tion  arc  representeil  as  unconsciously  adopting  the  theory  of  the 
materialist,  by  excluding  religion  and  its  evidence  from  their 
habits  of  thinking:  their  contemjdations  never  rest  with  any 
steadiness  upon  the  objects  of  their  avowed  belief,  and  hence  they 
have  no  *  firm,  definite,  abiding,  precise  idea'  of  the  unseen  and 
the  eternal  world.  And  this  suggests  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  naturalists  and  scientific  men  are  so  ^  apt  to  regard  the  study 

*  of  natural  religion  as  little  connected  with  philosophical  pur- 

*  suits,'  and  to  stop  short,  in  detecting  the  marks  of  infinite  skill, 
of  that  seemingly  inevitable  inference  which  would  lead  their 
thoughts  up  to  the  Infinite  Artificer. 

'I'o  pursue  our  analysis :  the  learned  Author  proceeds  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  ‘  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind  is  to  the  full 

*  as  complete  as  that  upon  which  wc  believe  in  the  existence  of 
‘  matter.'  I'his  subject  is  resumed  in  Section  V.,  and  followed  up 
in  a  note,  in  which  the  Author  exposes  the  flimsy  and  fallacious 
reasonings  of  the  atheistic  author  of  the  ‘  Systime  de  la  Nature^ 
The  remainder  of  this  section  is  occupied  with  giving  a  few  brief 
but  striking  illustrations  of  the  evidences  of  Creative  Wisdom 
which  are  furnished  by  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  by  the  operations  of  instinct  in  the  brute 
creation. 

In  Section  IV.,  Lortl  Brougham  has  gone  a  little  out  of  his 
straight  course,  in  attempting  to  shew  the  unsoundness  and  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  argumcfitum  a  priori^  or  the  demonstration  of  the 
Being  and  attribute's  of  (»od  from  abstract  reasoning,  as  conducted 
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by  l>r.  Clarke  and  other  metaphymcal  writers.  In  one  point  of 
Yiew,  we  agree  with  his  Lordsnip,  there  can  be  no  absolutely  d 
pritpH  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  since  the  argument  cannot  be 
conducted  independently  of  experience  and  consciousness ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the 
IX'ity  would  have  been  discoverable  or  demonstrable  l>y  mere 
reasoning,  in  the  absence  of  all  existence  d  posteriori^  since  no 
such  condition  could  exist.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  (I  priori^  as  generally  understood,  is  so  completely  useless 
and  unsatisfactory  as  Lord  Brougham  would  represent.  He  ob¬ 
jects,  that  it  would  follow  as  a  consequence  or  such  argument, 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  necessary',  not  a  contingent  truth  ; 

*  and  that  it  is  not  only  as  impossible  for  the  Deity  not  to  exist 

*  as  for  the  whole  to  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but 
^  that  it  is  equally  impossible  for  his  attributes  to  be  other  than 
‘  the  argument  is  supimsed  to  prove  they  are.’  Now  we  maintain 
this  consequence  to  be  no  objection.  We  contend  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  is  a  necessary  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  atheistic  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  a  pure  absurdity  ;  and  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  the 
Deity  not  to  exist,  and  for  his  essential  attributes  to  be  other  than 
they  are,  as  for  the  whole  to  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
Lonl  Brougham  observes,  in  exposing  the  sophistry  of  the  ma¬ 
terialists,  that  ^  we  cannot,  in  any  instance,  draw  the  inference  of 

*  the  existence  of  matter,  without  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a 
^  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind.*  The  celebrated  argument  of 
Descartes,  Cogito^  ergo  sunty  had,  in  this  sense,  he  remarks,  a 
correct  and  profound  meaning.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  said, 
we  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  mind,  or  frame  to  ourselves  the 
idea  of  existence,  without  its  involving  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause 
of  existence,  who  must  be  of  necessity  Self-existent.  The  act 
of  thought  includes  the  idea  of  conscious  existence ;  and  from  the 
idea  of  conscious  existence,  that  of  its  Author  is  rationally  in¬ 
separable.  We  might  therefore  parallel  the  argument  of  Des- 
eartes  (which  may  be  termed  an  abbreviated  syllogism,  in  which 
the  minor  proposition  is  understood)  with  another  of  equal  lo¬ 
gical  strength — Suniy  ergo  Deus  est.  The  sclf-cxistcncc  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things  is  as  certain  a  truth,  as  impossible  to  be 
otherwise,  as  his  existence :  it  is  included  in  the  idea  of  God, 
and  therefore  forms  part  of  the  proposition.  There  is  a  (lod.  It 
is  moreover  a  truth  that  could  not  be  proved  d  pitsteriori.  W e 
may  infer  the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  from  the  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  those  Attributes ;  and  ^  their  contraries,*  it  may  be 
admittetl,  ‘  are  not  things  wholly  inconceivable.*  *  Perfect  as 

*  the  frame  of  things  actually  is,*  remarks  the  learned  Writer,  *  a 

*  few  apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  system 
'  have  made  many  disbelieve  the  perfect  power  and  perfect  good- 
‘  ness  of  the  Deity,  and  invent  Manichean  theories  to  account 
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*  for  the  e*ktence  of  evil  ’ ; — a  proof,  by  the  way,  how  imperfect 
i^nd  uncertain  are  the  deductions  of  Natural  Theology  in 
absence  of  Ueveladon.  But  we  cannot  infer  from  the  works  of 
God,  either  his  self-existence,  his  eternity  and  immuuhility,  or 
hu  absolute  perfection.  'Fhesc  are  discovered  to  us,  primarilj, 
by  Hevelation ;  but  they  arc  susceptible  also  of  demonstration  b? 
reason.  Not  by  the  argument  from  the  existence  of  time  and 
space  (which  is,  after  all,  as  Lord  Brougham  justly  remarks, 
reasoning  d  posteriori,)  hut  by  shewing  that  the  contrary,  if  not 

*  inconceivable,'  would  be  an  irrational  notion,  as  involving  a  con¬ 
tradiction  or  absurdity.  That  the  Cause  of  all  being  must  be 
self-existent,  is  not  more  evident  and  certain,  the  terms  being  un¬ 
derstood,  than  that,  as  the  Cause  of  all  perfection,  he  must  be 
all  perfect.  (Itherwise,  though  a  cause  would  be  assigned  in  the 
Divine  Existence,  for  the  existence  of  other  l)eings,  there  would 
ho  pert'cctions  attaching  to  created  lieings,  for  which  no  cause 
would  be  assignable :  they  would  be  elfects  without  a  cause.  And 
the  absurdity  would  not  be  greater,  that  is  involved  in  the  sup- 
|Nieition  of  contingent  qualities  without  a  cause,  than  that  whi^ 
attacdies  to  the  notion  of  contingent  existence  without  a  cause. 
In  other  words,  we  might  as  rationally  suppose  a  finite  being  to 
liave  come  into  existence  of  itself,  as  suppose  it  to  possets  qua¬ 
lities  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  for  which  it  was  not  in¬ 
debted  to  its  Author,  or  as  suppose  that  the  Author  of  all  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  leas  than  infinitely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good.  *  And  whereas  all  caused  being,'  remarks  the  Author 
of  the  Uving  'femple,  ‘  is,  as  such,  to  every  man's  understand- 

*  ing,  confined  within  certain  limits,  what  can  the  Uncaused, 

*  Self-existent  Itcing  be,  hut  most  unlimited,  infinite,  all-con- 
^  prehending,  and  most  absolutely  perfect  ?  Nothing,  therefore, 

*  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Self-existent  Being  must  be 

‘  the  absolutely  Perfect  Being.'  , 

This,  however,  it  may  l)e  said,  is  still  arguing  from  effects  to 
their  cause,  which  is  tlie  argument  d  posteriori.  As  we  infer 
from  the  marks  of  design  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Designer,  so  wc  infer  by  rational  deduction,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  (tod  from  the  quality  of  goodness  in  created  beings,  and 
from  the  sense  of  goodness  which  he  has  implanted  in  us.  But 
although  we  might  infer  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  we  could  not  certainly  prove  from  the  manifestation  of  those 
perfections,  that  He  is  alMioluiely  and  perfectly  wise  and  good ; 


•  'Fbe  iinwitisfttctory  nature  of  this  argument,  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  shew,  in  reviewing  the  acute,  ingeniou.s,  but  unsound  reasoaing 
of  Mr.  Drew,  in  our  review  of  his  work  on  the  Divine  Attributes. 
Set  Kclrctic  Review,  Second  Series.  VoL  XXI.,  pp.  281L— 306. 
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_ that  God  it  lights  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  ; ''  ^  beeanse 

there  exist  qualities  in  the  creature,  and  effects  in  the  visihle 
universe,  which  are  of  an  evil  nature,  and  which  would  therefore 
neem  to  imply  a  limitation  at  least  in  the  exercise  of  those  in¬ 
finite  attributes.  Nor  would  it  lie  easy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  the 
mere  f»>rce  of  reasoning  a  pOMteriori^  to  disprove  and  convict  of 
ahfurdity  the  Manichean  theory.  The  absolute  perfection  of 
(;<m1  must  either  he  regardetl  as  purely  a  matter  of  faith,  in  spite 
of  present  appearances  to  the  contrary, — a  doctrine  of  Revela¬ 
tion  ;  or,  if  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  reason,  it  must  be 
by  shewing  that  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  the  contrary  of  which  in¬ 
volves  absurdity. 

Lord  Hrougham  expresses  his  astonishment,  that  so  profound  a 
thinker,  and,  generally  speaking,  so  accurate  a  rcasoner  as  Clarke, 
should  have  supposed  that  he  could  deduce  from  the  self^xistence 
of  (lod  his  infinite  Perfection.  ‘  Prior  to  all  experience,'  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  no  one  could  ever  know  that  there  were  such  things  as 
‘  judfii^es  or  governors ;  and  without  the  previous  idea  of  a  finite 
*  mier  or  judge,  we  could  neter  gain  any  idea  of  an  eternal  and 
‘  infinitely  just  ruler  or  judge.’  VVhat,  then  !  because  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  abstract  and  necessary  truths  by  means  of 
previous  ideas  ok'  actual  and  sensible  things,  does  this  prove  that 
there  arc  no  such  things  as  necessary  truths  or  self-evident  pro¬ 
positions  P  Without  the  previous  ideas  obtained  by  perception, 
it  is  certain  that  the  mind  would  be  incapable  of  exercising  the 
fsculty  of  reasoning :  does  this  prove  that  mathematical  tram  de¬ 
pends  upon  experience  and  observation  ?  We  must,  in  our  turn, 
express  surprise,  that  so  acute  a  logician  as  Lord  Hrougham 
should  have  imputed  inconclusive  reasoning  to  Clarke,  upon  no 
better  ground  than  his  own  mistake  in  confounding  the  kistory  of 
the  intellectual  phenomena  (to  which  the  explanation  of  our  ar- 
riring  at  abstract  ideas  belongs)  with  the  laws  of  reasoning. 
We  arrive  at  the  idea  of  eternity,  undoubtedly,  from  our  expe¬ 
rience  of  succession,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  time ;  but  does  it 
follow  from  this  fact,  that  the  Eternity  of  (vod  is  an  idea  derived 
il together  from  our  consciousness,  having  no  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  a  truth  demonstrable  only  by  induction  from 
physical  facts? 

We  have  already  said,  that  all  reasoning  must  assume  some¬ 
thing  that  is  known ;  and  he  who  would  prove  there  is  a  God, 
must  assume — this  is  indeed  to  be  termed  an  assumption — that 
he,  the  conscious  reasoncr,  exists*  Hut  Truth  does  not  depend 
upon  our  knowledge  of  it.  That  God  is,  is  a  fact  wholly  inde- 
pradent  of  our  briicf.  We  give  existence  to  nothing,  by  ascer- 
trining  its  reality.  The  foundbitiun  of  our  knowledge,  thereibre. 


1  John  i.  5. 
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can  never  \xi  correctly  rcprc«entc<l  to  Ikj  in  ourfselvos,  but  only  the 
ineani  of  our  tliscovering  or  rcceivinj^  it.  Now,  amon^t  thone 
raeaiiM  is  the  faculty  of  pure  reanoninjif,  which  deals  with  alwtract 
ideaii  and  necetteary  truths.  If  there  can  lie  such  a  thing  at  all 
an  a  pruiti  reasoning  upon  any  subject,  surely  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  nature  c»f  Him  of  whom  we  cannot  rationally  deem  othir- 
wi}»e  than  that,  as  the  Etenial  ('uuse  and  Fountain  of  all  lieing 
and  ail  |H?rfection,  He  must  in  all  his  |>crfections  Ik*  infinite. 
Even  the  atheist  could  hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  this  is  the 
true  notion  of  the  Being  whose  existence  he  denies.  'Fhe  argu- 
meat  li  /KWeriort,  invaluable  as  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  far  lH.*tler  adapted  to  affect  the  mind,  and  to  awaken 
emotions  of  piety,  tiian  any  abstract  reasoning,  yet  fails  as  a  per¬ 
fect  demonstration,  in  the  alisencc  of  certain  knowledge  de¬ 
rivable  fnnn  Kcvclation  and  Ileason,  that  argument  would  .st'em 
to  rest  the  |K‘rfeclion  of  the  Divine  character  on  a  balance  uf 
proliabilities,— on  the  pre|Kmderancc  of  good  over  evil,  either  at 
present  or  in  futurity ;  and  it  would  suspend  the  highest  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  creature  u|H)n  the  evidence  obtainable  by  this  philo- 
.Hophieoi  induction.  I'o  argue  the  Divine  Perfections  from  pre¬ 
sent  ap|H‘arances  and  probable  anticipations,  is  to  prove  what  is 
clear  by  what  is  problematical,  and  to  build  certainty  u|K)n  mys- 
tery.  If  proof  is  wanteil  in  resp€H:t  to  what  it  is  insane  to  doulit, 
the  demonstration  a  prinri^  pro|H;riy  conducted,  seems  to  us  the 
only  eifcctual  refutation  of  the  cavils  of  scepticism,  not  so  much 
;is  to  the  existence,  indetxi,  its  to  the  necessary  and  absolute  |)cr- 
fection  of  the  Dei  tv. 

*l'he  arguments  of  the  ancient  'fheists.  Lord  Brougham  re¬ 
marks,  were  in  gn^at  part  drawn  from  metaphysical  8|)eculations, 
S4)iue  of  which  resembled  the  argument  d  priori ;  and  occasion¬ 
ally  their  expressions  seem  to  glimmer  with  the  reflected  light  of 
the  Heavenly  Oracles.  But,  continues  the  noble  Author: — 

*  They  were  pri*ssed  by  the  dithculty  of  conceiving  the  {xmsibilitT  of 
mution,  whether  of  matter  or  spirit ;  and  their  inuccurute  views  of 
physical  science  made  them  consider  this  ditiiculty  as  (>eculiar  to  the 
cnnitive  act.  They  were  thus  driven  to  the  hy{M>thesis,  that  matter 
uul  mind  are  etenial,  and  that  the  cri*Htive  power  of  the  l)eity  is  only 
phustic.  They  .HUp|Hisetl  it  tnesy  to  cuuiprehond  how  the  Divine  Mind 
diould  lie  eternal  and  Mdf-existing,  and  matter  also  eternal  and  self* 
existing.  They  found  no  diihculty  in  comprehending  how  that  Mind 
could,  by  a  wish  or  a  wrord,  retluce  chaos  to  onler,  and  mould  all  the 
elements  of  things  into  their  presiMit  form  j  but  how  everv  thing  ctMild 
lie  made  out  ot  nothing,  they  ci>uld  not  understand.  When  rightly 
oiusideitd,  however,  there  is  no  mure  difficulty  in  coinpreliending  the 
one,  than  the  other  operation, — the  existence  of  the  plastic,  tliaii  of  the 
creative  |>ower:  or  rather,  the  one  is  as  iucouiprehcnsihle  as  the  other. 
How  ihc  Supreme  IWitig  mode  matter  out  of  the  void,  is  not  easily 
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ctmipidicndfd.  This  must  lie  admitted.  Rut  is  it  more  pmw  to, con¬ 
ceive  how  the  same  Beinft*  by  his  mere  will,  mfived  and  fashioned  the 
primordial  atoms  of  an  eternally  existing  chaos  into  the  lieaiity  of  the 
natural  world,  or  the  re^larity  of  the  solar  systc^m  ?  In  tnith^  these 
dithculties  meet  us  at  every  step  of  the  argument  of  Natural  Theology, 
when  we  would  iienetrate  beyond  those  things,  thost*  facts  which  our 
faculiu**  can  t^asiiy  comprehend  ;  but  /Ary  meet  um  just  as  Jrraaentty, 
asd  are  just  as  hard  to  surmount,  in  our  siefut  orrr  the  Jtcld  of'  S^aturai 
Philosophy,  How  matter  acts  on  matter — how  motion  is  liegun,  or, 
when  liegun,  ceases — how  impact  takes  place — what  are  the  conditions 
and  limitations  of  contact — whether  or  not  matter  consists  of  ultimate 
{iarticii*s,  endowed  MUth  opposite  pow*ers  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
.md  how  these  act — how  one  planet  acta  upon  another  at  the  tiistance 
of  a  hundrwl  million  of  miles — or  how  one  ph»cc  of  iron  attracts  and 
repels  another  at  a  distance  less  than  any  visible  Kpnee— all  these,  and 
a  thousand  others  of  the  like  sort,  are  qiiesthms  just  as  easily  put, 
ami  :ui  hard  to  answer,  as  how  the  universe  could  tie  ma<le  out  of 
nothing,  or  how,  out  of  chaos,  order  could  be  made  to  spring.' 

pp.  1)4— 1)(3. 

In  the  fifth  section,  Lord  Rrougham  treats  of  the  deontological 
or  ethical  branch  of  Natural  Theolog}",  and  shews  that  it  rests 
ii|>on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  witli  moral  science,  and  is, 
.•strictly  spe.aking,  as  much  a  branch  of  inductive  knowledge.  In 
the  first  phicc,  the  proofs  of  the  separate  and  future  existence  of 
the  soul,  affordetl  by  the  nature  of  mind,  are  shewn  to  lie  facts 
lielonging  alike  to  Psycholo^  and  to  Natural  Theology :  and 
next,  the  proofs  of  immortality  derivable  from  the  condition  of 
man  in  connexion  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  are  shewn  to 
lie  as  tnily  parts  of  legitimate  inductive  science  as  any  other 
branch  of  moral  philoso|)ny.  In  the  former  part  of  this  section, 
the  rentier  will  find  much  that  is  valuable  and  admirable.  AVc 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  ingenious  argument  against 
.Materialism ;  *'  that  if  the  mind  ceases  to  exi.st  at  death,  it  is  the 
‘  only  example  of  annihilation  which  we  know.’  T'hc  argument 
for  the  separate  existence  of  mind,  and  for  its  surviving  the  body, 
founded  uptm  its  surviving  a  total  change  of  the  laidy  to  which 
it  is  united,  in  all  its  parts, — ‘  a  chronic  tlissolution  ’  during  life, — 
ve  are  afraid  must  be  pronouncetl  more  ingenious  than  conclusive, 
since  what  is  required  to  lie  provetl  is,  the  separate  existence  of 
the  soul  after  the  interruption  of  the  complex  life  which  connects 
it  with  its  material  vehicle*.  The  argument  relating  to  the 
probable  designs  of  the  ('rcatur,  though  conductcil  in  a  lieeoniing 
'pirit,  is  of  necessity  unsatisfactory ;  for  the  inductions  of  moral 


*  In  fact,  it  has  licfti  reinurkt*<l,  that  Lord  liniiighuiii'M  argument 
pmvt-A  tmi  much,  since  it  would  go  far  towards  e»tablishiiig  the  iiu- 
niortalitv  of  animals. 
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philosophy  upon  such  points  are  nothing  better  than  mere  six*- 
culation  and  conjecture.  The  only  clear  and  certain  evidence  of 
the  will  and  intentions  of  the  Su])reine  Governor  is  confessedly  to 
be  obtained  from  llevelation. 

The  sixth  section  is  occupied  with  an  examination  of  T.ord 
Bacon's  doetrine  of  Final  ('aiises ;  it  being  the  Author  s  object 
to  shew,  that  the  Fatlicr  of  Inductive  rhiloso])hy  was  not  adverse 
to  such  speculation  when  kept  within  due  bounds.  The  seventh 
section  examines  the  true  nature  of  inductive  analysis  and  syn¬ 
thesis,  and  exposes  some  important  errors  ])revalent  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Notes,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  arc  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics.  I.  Of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  II.  Of 
the  Psychological  Argument  from 'Final  Causes.  III.  Of  the 
Doctrine  of  f'aiise  and  Kffect.  IV.  Of  the  ‘‘  Sysfeme  dv  la  Xa- 
and  the  Hypothesis  of  Materialism.  V.  Of  ]Mr.  Hume's 
Scej)tical  Writings.  I'l.,  VII.,  VIII.  Of  the  Ancient  Doc¬ 
trines  respecting  Mind,  the  Deity  and  Matter,  and  the  Immor¬ 
tality  of  the  Soul.  IX.  Of  Bishop  Warhurton's  Theory  con¬ 
cerning  the  ancient  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  X.  Of  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Lord  Bacon. 

Cpon  the  whole,  the  volume  must  be  regarded  as,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  an  extraordinary  ])roduction,  dis])laying  the 
versatile,  brilliant,  and  all-excursive  mind  of  the  noble  Author  in 
a  new  pfutaCy  and  aflording  honourable  indications  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  ]>romotc  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  Lord 
Brougham  is  evidently  conscious  that  the  purest  fame  is  neither 
that  of  the  great  lawyer,  nor  of  the  accom])lished  orator,  nor  of 
the  astute  ])olitician,  nor  even  of  the  man  of  science,  hut  such  as 
attaches  only  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  laboured  to  make 
their  generation  more  wise  and  good  ;  and  never  ean  ambition 
take  so  useful  a  direction  as  in  prompting  endeavours  that  have 
this  aim.  We  trust  that  his  Lordship's  performance  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  ])rove  extensively  benelicial  to  a  class  of  readers 
little  accustomed  to  have  their  attention  directed  to  any  theo¬ 
logical  inquiries.  And  should  it,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  to 
recommend  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  to  good  men,  it  will 
answer  a  not  less  useful  purpose.  In  His  works,  as  w  ell  as  in  His 
word,  (iod  reveals  himself  to  those  who  seek  Him,  as  he  docs 
not  unto  the  world.’  It  were  a  worthy  object,  to  rescue  Natural 
I  heology  out  ot  the  hands  of  those  ])hilosophers  who  would  fain 
construct  a  scientific  religion  that  might  perchance  rival  the  re¬ 
ligion  ot  faith.  ‘  I)('n  vre.rit  Vidfitire^  inscribed  the  unha])]>y 
enemv  of  C  hrist  on  the  porch  of  his  church  at  Ferney.  But  it 
Bcvelation  is  true,  there  is  hut  one  “  way  to  the  Father";  and 
without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him." 

AN  c  should  be  glad  to  feel  w  arranted  in  receiving  this  volume 
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as  a  protest  against  that  tacit  exclusion  of  religion  from  scientific 
and  useful  knowledge,  which  has  been  advocateti  on  the  hollow  and 
delusive  plea,  that  religious  truth  is  altogether  matter  of  con¬ 
troversy*.  What  has  not  been  controverted  ?  The  existence 
of  mind,  of  matter,  of  Deity,  has  been  disputed.  Science  owes 
every  thing  to  controversy.  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
it.  To  exclude  the  highest,  most  essential,  and  most  certain  of 
knowledge  from  popular  literature  upon  such  ground,  is,  teste  the 
noble  Author  of  this  Treatise,  as  contrary  to  true  philosophy  as 
it  is  impious. 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  I^fCi  Charaeter,  and  JVritings  of  Sir  MaU 
thew  Hale,  Knt.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  By  J.  B. 
AV'illiams,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Sin.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv,  408.  Lon¬ 
don,  181^5. 

^pilE  life  of  Sir  IMatthew  Hale  presents  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  and  exemplary  characters  of  the  British  Nepos. 
In  his  singularly  equable  and  ])rosperous  course  amid  troublous 
times,  we  seem  to  have  a  striking  verification  of  the  truth,  that 
“  Godliness  has  the  ])romise  of  this  life  as  well  as  of  that  which 
is  to  come.’**  One  of  these  promises  is,  “  Discretion  shall  ])re- 
serve  thee  and  never  was  the  virtue  of  discretion  without  cun¬ 
ning  or  simulation  more  finely  exemplified.  In  early  life  the 
friend  and  disciple  of  Sclden  and  Usher,  his  high  reputation  at 
the  bar  is  evinced  by  his  being  one  of  the  counsel  assigned  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  in  1()4(),  and  to  Archbishop  Laud  on  his  ar¬ 
raignment  in  1644.  lie  was  nominated  by  the  parliamentary 
party  to  assist,  as  counsel,  the  commissioners  who  had  to  treat 
with  those  of  the  King  as  to  the  reduction  of  Oxford  ;  and  again, 
was  retained  by  the  Oxonians  against  the  rarliament  on  the 
questions  mooted  with  reference  to  the  celebrated  visitation  of  the 
University.  He  afterwards  appears  as  counsel  for  the  eleven 
members  of  Parliament  who,  in  1647,  becoming  obnoxious  to 
Cromwell,  were  impeached  by  the  army  ;  and  he  is,  on  authority 
which  appears  to  us  satisfactory,  believed  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  behalf  of  Charles  1.,  and  to  have  afforded  the  arraigned 
monarch  the  aid  of  his  professional  advice.  In  the  State  trials 

*  It  seems  that  even  the  repuhlication  of  Dr.  Paley’s  Natural  Theology 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Diffusion  Society,  was  objected  to  by  certain 
colleagues,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  might  oj)cn  the  d«K>r  of  rc- 
ligious  controversy  among  the  Committee !  !  Can  those  individuals 
be  much  less  than  atheists  who  could  K]>eakof  such  a  subject  as  related 
to  controversy  } 
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under  the  Commonwealth,  he  is  found  appearing  as  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  the 
Lords  Capel  and  Craven  ;  and  ‘  such  was  the  power  of  his  argu- 
‘  mentation,’  in  the  last  of  these  cases,  ‘  that  the  Attorney  Ge- 
‘  neral  threatened  him  for  appearing  against  the  Government.’ 
Again,  when  the  unfortunate  Christopher  Love  was  arraigned 
for  treason  in  1651,  the  plea  against  the  charge  and  evidence 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hale ;  and  though  his  efforts  proved  un- 
successful,  Love,  in  a  tract  left  behind  him,  bears  testimony  to 
the  ability  displayed  by  his  counsel,  which  he  attributes  to 
‘  Divine  assistance’.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  overlooked  in 
Cromwell’s  politic  arrangements.  On  his  installation  as  Pro¬ 
tector,  one  new  judge  only  was  made,  and  that  was  Hale;  who 
not  without  avowed  scruples  accepted  the  proffered  dignity,  in¬ 
fluenced,  it  is  said,  by  several  eminent  royalists.  In  1654,  he 
was  returned  to  Cromwell’s  second  Parliament  as  one  of  the  five 
Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  at  no  expense 
to  himself,  and  in  op|x>sition  to  another  candidate.  His  exertions 
in  Parliament  were  directed  to  the  moderating  so  far  as  possible 
of  the  violence  of  parties.  Of  the  Parliament  summoned  in 
1656,  he  a])pears  not  to  have  been  a  member  ;  but  in  that  which 
was  summoned  by  the  new  Protector,  Richard  Cromwell,  in 
1()58,  he  represented  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  famous 
(’onvention  Parliament,  Hale  appeared  as  one  of  the  Members 
for  (floucestershire,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceetlings  for  restoring  the  exiled  monarch.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  conceived  the  opportunity  to  be  a  favourable  one  for  limiting 
the  prerogative;  but  Monk’s  selfish  policy  defeated  his  ‘  pa- 
‘  triotic  suggestion ’.  Hale  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  being 
nominated  one  of  the  Committc'c  for  bringing  in  the  Act  of  In¬ 
demnity.  He  framed,  carried  on,  and  sup}>orted  the  Rill,  which, 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1660,  passed  the  Commons. 

There  was  obviously  nothing  in  Hale’s  professional  or  political 
career,  thus  far,  that  rendered  it  inconsistent  with  the  general 
tenor  of  his  principles,  to  accept  of  a  legal  appointment  under  the 
restorcil  government.  Yet,  in  a  private  document,  he  sets  down 
among  his  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  spared  from  any  place  of 
public  employment,  that  his  having  ‘  formerly  served  under  a 
‘  now  odious ♦  interest’  might,  ‘  by  them  that  understand  not,  or 
‘  observe  not,  or  will  willingly  u|K)n  their  own  passions  or  interest 
‘  mistake’  his  ‘  reasons  for  it,  he  objected  even  in  his  very  prac- 
‘  tice  of  judicature,  which  is  fit  to  be  preserved  without  the  least 
‘  blemish  or  disrepute  in  the  person  who  exerciseth  it.’  His  rea¬ 
sons  were,  however,  overruled,  and  on  the  7th  of  Nov.  16()0, 
Hale  was  createtl  Lortl  Chief  Baron  of  England. 

•  ^lisprinted,  '  new,  odious.’  p.  81. 
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'  « What  but  Christianity,’*  asked  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  with  equal 
propriety  and  force,  “  could  have  given  to  Judge  Hale  that  uniform 
ascendancy  over  every  thing  selfish  and  secular,  by  means  of  which  he 
so  undcviatingly  kept  the  path  of  pure  heroic  virtue,  as  to  be  alike 
looked  up  to  and  revered  by  parties  and  interests  the  most  opposite  to 
each  other  ?  Is  there  in  human  history,  any  fact  more  extraordinary, 
than  that  the  advocate  of  Stratford  and  Laud,  and  of  King  Charles, 
(had  leave  been  given  for  pleading,)  should  Ik'  raised  to  the  IkmicIi  by 
Cromwell  ?  And  again,  that  a  judge  of  Cromweirs  should  be  not 
only  reinstated  by  Charles  II.,  but  compelled  by  him,  against  his  own 
will,  to  accept  of  the  very  highest  judicial  trust  ?  Such  is  the 
triumph  of  genuine  Christianity ;  a  triumph  which  is,  in  some  degri'c, 
renewed,  wherever  the  name  of  Hale  is  even  professionally  re|)cated  : 
since  the  apjx'al  is  evidently  made,  not  more  to  the  authority  of  the 
judge,  than  to  the  integrity  of  the  man.” 

*  Like  his  groat  coutemjwrary,  3Iarshal  Turcnne,  Lord  Hale  avoided 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign  sis  well  as  the  praise  of  men  ;  and  thus, 
for  a  time,  escaped  the  honour  usually  consequent  uiwn  his  new  otHce. 
This  the  Chancellor  observed,  and  alluring  him,  at  length,  to  his  own 
house,  at  a  time  w’hen  the  king  was  there,  presented  the  modest  Chief 
Baron  ;  and  he  was  knighted.*  pp.  84,  5. 

In  May  IG/l,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Keyling,  Sir  ^lattbcw 
Hale  succeeded  liiin  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
which  he  resigned  in  Feh.  1675-6,  on  finding  his  health  no  longer 
equal  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  lie  expired  at  his  seat  in  (ilou- 
cestershire,  on  the  Christmas  day  following,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age. 

Such  was  the  public  career  of  tliis  great  and  good  man,  in 
whose  private  character,  as  portrayed  by  Burnet  and  Baxter,  and 
still  further  illustrated  by  the  assiduous  research  and  judicious 
])ains  of  his  present  Biographer,  the  hidden  life  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  genuine  image  of  Christ,  were  exhibited  with  less  of  im¬ 
perfection  than  attaches  to  many  even  of  the  brightest  examples 
of  modern  times.  The  ‘  fragrant  memorial  of  his  virtues,'  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  has  ha])pily  served  to  make  posterity  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  this  ‘  blameless'  lawyer,  whose  integrity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Upon  that  invaluable  ])iece  of  biography, 
the  present  Memoir  is  founded;  but  Dr.  Williams  lias,  by  means 
of  the  Notes  of  Baxter  and  Stephens,  the  •Judge’s  own  manu- 
scripts,  and  other  sources  of  information,  considerably  enlarged 
the  Bishop's  narrative ;  and  he  modestly  apologizes  for  having 
found  it  necessary  to  recast  and  re-write  the  entire  Memoir.  The 
undertaking,  he  tells  us,  ‘  has  lieen  strictly  that  of  an  amateur,— 
‘  prosecuted  under  the  pressure  of  duties  rendering  more  than 
‘  occasional  progress  impracticable.'  Of  the  Author's  indefatiga¬ 
ble  zeal  as  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  anti(|uary,  his  Lives 
of  the  Ilcnrys  (Philip  and  Matthew)  have  furnished  ample  evi¬ 
dence.  The  present  volume  displays  the  same  lawyer-like 
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minuteness  and  accuracy,  in  combination  with  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  The  volume  oujrht  to  he 
in  the  possession  of  every  yonnjir  lawyer  ;  hut  the  example  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  which,  powerfully  contributed,  during  his  lifetime, 
to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  cherished  by  many  against  per¬ 
sons  of  that  profession,  is  equally  deserving  of  being  studied  by 
readers  of  every  class,  and  cannot  he  studied  without  advantage. 
The  Christian  public  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Williams  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  such  a  task.  As  a  s])eei- 
mcn  of  the  style  of  the  composition,  we  cannot  do  better  tlian 
select  the  comparison  between  Coke  and  Hale,  with  which  Dr. 
W.  doses  his  estimate  of  the  Judge's  writings. 

‘  Hale’s  professional  works,  eminent  alike  for  their  precision  of  senti¬ 
ment,  their  comprehensive  learning,  and  their  deep  research,  have, 
uniformly,  associated  him  with  the  brightest  luminaries ;  not  except¬ 
ing  Coke  himself,  the  mighty  “Colossus  of  our  law”;  and  so  ai>ly 
have  they  been  characterised  in  the  citations  made,  or  referred  to,  as 
not  only  to  account  for  the  comparatively  little  space  devoted  to  them 
in  the  ])rescnt  volume,  but  to  render  observations  supertiuous.  A 
ccmiparison,  however,  between  the  two  great  judges  thus  brought  to¬ 
gether,  may  not,  unfairly,  be  attempted ;  and  with  that,  the  account 
of  the  “  genius,  learning,  and  writings  ”  of  Lord  Hale,  shall  close. 

‘  Coke,  with  all  his  greatness,  and  there  can  be  no  motive  to  di¬ 
minish  it,  was  jnerehf  a  lawyer;  “  the  whole  of  his  ])hilosophy  lay  in 
the  Statutes his  notions,  consequently,  in  spite  of  his  regard  for 
“the  goinl  education  of  youth,”  were  narrow  and  confined.  Hale, 
equally  sagacious,  and  equally  profound,  was  a  ])hilosopher  likewise ;  a 
man  of  general  science,  the  advocate  of  “  industrious  education  and 
a  “  very  gimd  divine.”  Coke  was  not  only  subtle,  but  sometimes  in¬ 
solent,  and  even  ferocious ;  as  in  the  case  of  Raleigh,  and  the  state 
prisoners;  and  always  politic.  Hale,  while  capable  of  feeling  intense 
indignation,  discovered,  almost  invariably,  consummate  ])rndence  and 
helf-control ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  devoted  to  policy,  as  to  yield  his  in¬ 
dependence,  or  trifle  with  his  honour.  Coke  wrote,  and  common- 
placed,  w'ith  remarkable,  if  not  infallilile,  accuracy.  Hale  discovered 
the  same  aptitude.  Coke,  though  using  his  eyes,  and  constantly  ac¬ 
counting  for  things,  with  “  uncommon  and  singular  reasons,”  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  the  preservation  of  what  he  found.  Hale,  on 
the  other  hand,  deduced  consequences,  as  well  as  ascertained  principles, 
and  impressed  all  his  communications  with  his  own  mind.  Coke, 
completely  as  he  exhausted  every  subject,  is  utterly  defective  in  order 
and  method.  Hale,  w’hile  every*  wdiere  evincing  the  same  thongbtfnl 
comprehension,  arranged  with  an  accuracy  bordering  upon  excess. 
Coke  is  invariably  slovenly,  abounding  in  quibbles,  and  quaintness, 
and  jH‘dantry ;  is  often  insipid ;  and  never  Indd.  Hale,  if  deficient 
in  ch'g.ince,  is  uniformly  energetic,  seldom  trite,  makes  no  effort  to 
shine,  and  uses  a  style  at  once  masculine,  lucid,  and  convincing. 
Coke,  notwithstanding  his  laudable  conduct  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  (Kcasional  opjioKition  to  the  chief  executive  magistrate. 
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leaned  to  the  court,  interfered  with  its  intrigues,  was  among  the 
highest  prerogative  lawyers,  and  used,  as  in  the  case  of  Essex  and 
Southampton,  the  grossest  adulation.  The  atmosphere  of  the  court. 
Half,  studiously  avoided;  he  delighted  in  the  shades  of  privacy;  and 
not  merely  cherished  a  strong  bias  to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  but  was 
even  zealous  against  unlawful  power ;  and,  with  the  most  unflinching 
firmness,  pursued  his  own  straightforward  course,  with  as  little  regard 
to  frowns,  as  smiles. 

‘  In  many  respects  they  were  alike.  Both  were  snlcndid  examples 
of  industry  and  attainments.  Both  rose,  by  gradual  and  meritorious 
stages,  to  the  chief  seat  of  justice.  Both  achieved  wonderful  objects, 
amidst  continual  cares  and  weighty  occupation.  Both  reasoned,  and 
inferred,  with  an  adroitness  tliat  is  truly  enviable.  Both  delighted  to 
immure  themselves  among  ancient  records  and  the  rarest  manuscripts. 
Both  drew  copiously  from  them,  and  with  equal  fondness.  The  works 
of  both  are  a  vast  mine  of  erudition ;  and,  notwithstanding  defects, 
chiefly  incidental  to  their  day,  both  wdll  continue  to.be  the  beacons  and 
lights  of  all  other  law'yers,*  pp.  323 — 32(1. 


Art.  III.  Memoir  (f  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Rajfles,  F,n,S,,  t^c.,  c^c.  With  Details  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Resources  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  Sehn^tions 
from  his  Corresjxmdence.  By  his  Widow.  A  new  Edition,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xvii,  i)05.  London,  1835. 

I  T  docs  not  consist  with  our  usual  practice,  to  notice  rcpublic- 
ations ;  but  we  are,  on  the  present  occasion,  induced  by  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  seasonable  appearance  of  the  volumes  before  us, 
to  depart  from  a  convenient  rule.  The  first  edition  of  this  Me¬ 
moir  was  published  five  years  ago,  in  quarto,  and  received  from 
us  the  commendatory  notice  which  its  intrinsic  value  demanded  * ; 
but  it  was  not  adapted  for  extensive  circulation :  its  bulky  form, 
its  costliness,  its  cumbrous  apparatus  of  official  documents  and  ex¬ 
planatory  statements,  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  do  justice 
to  the  public  character  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  precluded  its  ob¬ 
taining  general  perusal,  and  thcrcliy  making  all  classes  of  readers 
familiar  with  the  actions  and  motives  of  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Englishiflcn  of  his  age.  It  was  expedient  that  his  bio¬ 
graphy  should  contain,  on  its  first  appeal  to  the  public  judge¬ 
ment,  all  the  materials  for  the  full  development  of  a  noble  cha¬ 
racter,  imperfectly  known,  and  slowly,  though  surely,  making  its 
way  to  fame  through  a  host  of  prejudices  obstinate  against  con¬ 
viction.  Kindred  spirits  had  already  done  justice  to  Raffles. 
Whatever  doubts  they  might  have  entertained,  had  been  clcaretf 

*  Eclectic  Review,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  IV.  pp*  1—22. 
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away  by  his  own  liimtnotis  exposition  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  j)lacctl,  and  of  the  policy  by  which  those  circum¬ 
stances  were  encountered  and  controlled ;  but  minds  of  meaner 
cast  had  beset  the  path  of  this  eminent  man,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  bright  career :  he  had  been  vexed  and  thwarted  by 
the  envy  of  subordinates,  the  jealousy  of  equals,  the  narrow  views 
of  superiors ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  course,  when  he  was  entitled 
to  ex|)€ct  not  a  mere  acquittal,  nor  even  a  measured  approbation, 
he  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
]>any,  an  official  paper,  so  narrow  in  its  views,  so  niggard  in  its 
inraise,  and  so  cordial  in  its  small  cavillings,  as  to  disgrace,  not 
only  the  men  who  sanctionetl  it,  but  those  who  could  allow  it  to 
pass  without  a  recorded  protest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
leading  statements  of  Sir  Stamford’s  Life  by  extensive  discussion 
and  evidence ;  but  these  having  effected  their  intention,  and  con¬ 
troversy  having  long  since  been  set  at  rest  on  these  points,  it  lias 
been  felt  desirable  that  an  abridged  memoir  of  his  Life,  equally 
full  and  explicit  as  to  facts,  but  omitting  the  documents  which 
are  ij'ot  of  permanent  interest,  should  be  given  to  the  ])ublic  un¬ 
der  the  same  authority  as  that  which  decided  on  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  plan  in  the  first  publication.  The  present  volumes  ac¬ 
cordingly  contain  all  the  more  interesting  matter  and  illustrative 
details  of  the  quarto,  omitting  only  those  documents  and  state¬ 
ments  which  arc  an  incumbrance  to  the  book  as  a  work  of  litera¬ 
ture.  These  volumes  arc  handsomely  printed,  reasonably  priced, 
and  excellently  edited.  The  maps  and  plates  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  those  of  the  first  edition.  Many  readers  of  that 
volume  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  advantageously  af¬ 
forded,  of  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  a  book  of  uncommon 
interest,  and  with  the  story  of  a  man  who  reflected  honour  on  his 
country  and  his  kind ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  ori¬ 
ginal  publication,  we  strongly  recommend  the  purchase  of  the 
]>re8cnt  abridged  Memoir,  which  is  ])ublishcd  in  the  hope  of  dif¬ 
fusing  more  widely  an  example  adapted  to  ‘  encourage  a  spirit  of 
‘  true  |\atriotism  in  the  cultivation  and  exercise,  for  the  good  of 
‘  others,  of  two  of  Clod's  best  gifts, — Time  and  Talents.’ 

As,  in  our  former  notice,  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  active  and 
able  oftreer  of  the  subject  of  this  IMemoir,  we  shall  not  on  the 
present  occasion  give  any  abstract  of  the  work,  but  content  our- 
sehes  with  giving  a  few  s]>ccimens  of  the  interesting  details  it 
comprises.  The  first  volume  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  with 
details  relating  to  Sir  Stamford’s  memorable  administration  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  Java,  during  its  occupancy  by  the  British,  and 
illustrating  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
His  letters  to  Lord  Minto  arc  replete  with  curious  and  valuable 
information.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  or  rather  Me- 
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n^oir  on  tlid  Malay  states,  ami  the  detestable  j^oHcy  of  the  Dutch 
in  those  seas,  may  serve  to  rccal  attention  to  a  subject  which  has 
not  hitherto  received  an  adequate  consideration.  The  various 
groupes  of  states  arc  enumerated  as  follows  : 

‘  1.  The  states  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  2.  The  states  of  the  Island 
of  Sumatra.  3.  The  states  of  the  Island  of  llorneo.  4.  The  states  (if 
the  Sunda  Islands,  comprehending  the  chain  of  islands  which  extend 
from  the  Straits  of  Sunda  to  Timor  and  Celebes,  exclusive  of  Java. 
5.  The  states  of  Celebes.  (>.  Tlie  states  of  Sulu  and  Mindranawi. 
7.  The  states  of  the  IVIoluccas,  comprehending  Ceram  and  Ilanda. 
3.  The  states  of  Jelolo,  or  Little  Celebes.  1).  The  Black  Papua  states 

*  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Papua  Islands  in  its  vicinity/ 

The  most  obvious  and  natural  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  is,  that  they  did  not  exist  as  a  separate  and  distinct  inid^n 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Arabians  in  the  Eastern  Seas  ;  and  that 
they  liave  been  separated  from  their  original  stock,  like  the  Chu- 
liabs  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  and  the  Mapillas  of  jMalabar,  by 
the  admixture  of  Arabian  blood,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabic  laiiguage  and  Mussulman  creed. 

‘  In  ancient  times,  the  Malay  chiefs,  though  posseising  the  titles  of 
Sultan,  or  Rajah,  and  in  full  possession  of  authority  within  their  own 
domains,  yet  all  held  of  a  supt'rior,  or  Suzerain,  who  was  King  of  thi; 
ancient  and  powerful  state  of  Majopahit,  on  the  island  of  Java,  and 
who  had  the  title  of  Bitara.  Malacca  was  one  of  the  first  states  that 
shook  off  this  allegiance,  and  became  in  the  end  so  powerful  as  to  hold 
a  great  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Su¬ 
matra,  in  a  similar  dependence,  though  the  sovereigns  of  these  states 

•  retained  the  titles  of  Rajahs,  or  Sultans,  and  exercised  their  authority 
w  ithin  their  ow  n  territories.*  Vol.  I.,  p.  73* 

It  is  well  known  that  Chinese  settlers  and  itinerant  adventurers 
have  spread  themselves  all  over  the  ^lalayan  Archipelago.  In 
all  the  eastern  Dutch  settlements,  the  favourite  ])olicy  of  those 
cold-blooded  merchants  has  been,  to  depress  the  native  Maliiy  or 
Javanese  inhabitants,  and  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
(Jiinese,  ‘  who  follow  the  general  practice  of  remitting  the  fruits 
‘  of  their  industry,  instead  of  spending  them  where  they  were  ac- 
‘  quired. 

‘  The  Chinese,  in  all  ages  equally  supple,  venal,  and  crafty,  failed 
not  at  a  very  early  period  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  equally 
crafty,  venal,  and  speculating  Ibdlanders.  They  have,  almost  from 
the  first,  been  the  agents  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  island  of  Java,  in 
particular,  they  have  almost  acquired  the  entire  m()noj)oly  of  revenue 
farms  and  government  contracts.  At  present  many  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  Dutch  families  arc  intimately  connected  with  the  Chinese  in 
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their  contracts  and  speculations ;  and  it  is  only  very  lately  that  Mar¬ 
shal  Daendcls  sold  the  whole  provinces  of  Pasuki  to  the  Capitan  China, 
or  head  Chinaman  of  Surabaya.  It  is  even  rumoured  that  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  Marshal  has  assigned  the  whole  pro¬ 
vinces  over  to  the  unfeeling  oppression  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  temporary  resources  in  money.  The  Chinese  have,  in  Java, 
been  generally  left  to  their  own  laws,  and  the  regulations  of  their  own 
chiefs ;  and  being  merely  temporary  residents  in  the  country,  they  de¬ 
vote  themselves  entirely  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  without  being 
very  scrupulous  concerning  the  means.  When,  therefore,  they  acquire 
grants  of  land,  they  always  contrive  to  reduce  the  peasants  s|)eedily  to 
the  condition  of  slaves.  The  improvement  of  the  people,  which  has 
never  l)eou  an  object  with  the  Dutch,  is  much  less  so  with  the  Chinese; 
and  the  oppression  which  they  have  exercised  in  the  vicinity  of  Ha- 
tavia  has  not  failed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  themselves.  A  late 
report  of  the  counsellors  of  Batavia  on  this  subject  accordingly  states, 
that  “  Although  the  Chinese,  as  being  the  most  diligent  and  indus¬ 
trious  settlers,  should  be  the  most  useful,  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
l)ccomc  a  very  dangerous  jwople,  and  are  to  be  remarked  as  a  pest  to 
the  country ;  and  that  there  appears  ^to  be  no  radical  cure  for  this 
evil  but  their  extermination  from  the  interior,  a  measure  which  cannot 
iKuv  Im*  effected.**  Of  the  degree  of  oppression  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  towards  the  peasants,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  folIoVing  fact : — The  staple  grain  of  Java  is  rice,  and  the 
established  rate  of 'ground- rent  for  rice-grounds  in  Java  is  l-lOth  (»f 
the  crop.  Wherever  the  Chinese  are  the  land-holders,  however,  they 
exact,  as  rent,  /)-8ths  of  the  produce  of  the  ground.  Wherever  they 
have  formed  extensive  settlements  in  Java,  accordingly,  the  native  Ja¬ 
vanese  have  no  alternative  but  that  of  abandoning  the  district,  or  be¬ 
coming  slaves  of  the  soil ;  besides,  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  frequently  exercises  a  very  jx'riiicious  control  over  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Ba¬ 
tavia.  If  we  consider  the  suppleness  and  insinuating  address  of  the 
Chiuese,  how  apt  they  are  on  all  occasions  to  curry  favour,  how  ready 
they  are  to  proffer  asvsistance  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  when  they 
perceive  that  it  falls  in  with  their  own  interest,  we  may  depend  upon 
their  utmost  efforts  being  used  to  ingratiate  themselves*  with  the  Kng- 
lish.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  early  on  our 
guard  against  this  pernicious  and  increasing  influence,  which  preys  on 
the  very  vitals  of  the  country,  draining  and  exhausting  it  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  China.  In  all  the  Malay  states,  the  Chinese  have  made  every 
effort  to  get  into  their  hands  the  fanning  of  the  port  duties,  and  this 
has  generally  proved  the  ruin  ef  the  trade.  In  addition  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  should  Ik*  recollected  that  the  Chinese,  from  their  pe¬ 
culiar  language  and  manners,  form  a  kind  of  separate  society  in  every 
place  where  they  settle,  which  gives  them  great  advantage  over  every 
competitor  in  arranging  monopolies  of  trade.  It  also  gives  them  an 
opportunity  of  aspiring  after  political  ascendancy,  which  they  have 
often  acipiired  in  the  inferior  INIalay  states.  This  ascendancy  of  the 
Chinese,  whether  of  a  commercial  or  political  nature,  should  be  can- 
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tiously  guarded  against  and  restrained ;  and  this  perhaps  cannot  be 
better  done  than  by  bringing  forward  the  native  population  of  Malays 
and  Javanese,  and  encouraging  them  in  useful  and  industrious  habits.' 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  81 — 83. 

These  observations  are  in  a  high  degree  applicable  also  to  the 
Arabs  who  frequent  the  Malay  countries,  and,  under  the  specious 
mask  of  religion,  prey  on  the  simple  natives. 

I 

‘  The  Chinese  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted  to  be  industrious ; 
but  the  Arabs  are  mere  drones,  useless  and  idle  consumers  of  the 
produce  of  the  ground,  affecting  to  be  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
the  most  eminent  of  his  followers,  when  in  reality  they  are  commonly 
nothing  more  than  manumitted  slaves :  they  worm  themselves  into  the 
favour  of  the  Malay  chiefs,  and  often  procure  the  highest  oHices  in 
the  IMalay  states.  Tliey  hold  like  robbers  the  offices  they  obtain  as 
sycophants,  and  cover  all  with  the  siinctimonious  veil  of  religious 
hypocrisy.  Under  the  pretext  of  instructing  the  Alalays  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  they  inculcate  the  most  intolerant 
bigotry,  and  render  them  incapable  of  receiving  any  species  of  useful 
knowledge.  It  is  seldom  that  the  East  is  visited  by  Arabian  merchants 
of  large  capital,  but  there  are  numerous  adventurers  who  carry  on  a 
coasting-trade  from  port  to  port ;  and  by  asserting  the  religious  titles 
of  Sheikh  and  Seyyad,  claim,  and  generally  obtain,  an  exemption 
from  all  port  duties  in  the  Malay  states.  They  arc  also  very  fre¬ 
quently  concerned  in  acts  of  piracy,  and  great  promoters  of  the  slave 
trade.  This  class  of  adventurers  it  will  lie  our  object  sedulously  to 
repress,  but  a  regulated  trade  with  any  of  the  commercial  states  of 
Arabia,  as  IMuscat,  Mocha,  or  Jidda,  may  prove  extremely  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  IMalay  countries.*  Ih,,  pp.  83,  o4. 

Another  class  of  ‘  interlopers^''  against  whom  the  vigilant 
attention  of  the  Governor  General  is  invoked,  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  :  they  arc  — the  Americans  I 

*  Of  late,'  continues  the  Memoir,  *  they  have  become  still  better 
acquainted  with  many  of  these  islands,  from  their  vessels  having  lieen 
employed  by  the  Dutch.  If  such  active  and  enterprising  traders,  who 
are  certainly  not  particularly  well  affected  to  the  English,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  trade  to  the  Eastern  islands  on  equal  terms  with  the 
English,  it  will  inevitably  he  injurious  to  our  commercial  interests. 
But  if  they  are  permitted  the  free  range  of  the  Archipelago,  perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  measure  more  injurious  to  our  political 
influence,  as  well  as  our  commercial  interests.  The  Americans, 
wherever  they  go,  as  they  have  no  object  but  commercial  adventure, 
and  as  fire-arms  are  in  the  highest  request,  especially  among  the  more 
Eastern  isles,  these  would  be  considered  as  the  most  profitable 
articles.  They  have  already  filled  the  different  clusters  of  islands  in 
the  South  Seas  with  fire-arms,  and  they  would  not  fail  to  do  the  same 
in  the  different  Eastern  islands.*  Ib,,  p.  88. 

Both  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  as  a  principle  of  commer- 
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cial  policy,  introduced  a  nominal  Christianity  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  islands. 

'  Tliere  are  now  several  small  islands  in  the  INIalay  archipelago  in¬ 
habited  almost  entirely  by  Christians  of  the  Catholic  ])crsuasion,  as 
the  islands  of  Sanggir  and  Siauk,  situated  between  Jelolo  and  iMinda- 
uawi.  In  many  other  islands  the  Protestant  persuasion  has  made 
very  considerable  progress,  and  teachers  in  the  flourishing  times  of  tlie 
Batavian  regency  were  dispersed  over  all  the  low  chain  of  islands 
which  extend  from  Bali  and  Lambok  to  the  great  island  of  'I'imor, 
The  islands  in  which  the  Christian  faith  has  been  most  extensively 
diffused  are,  the  great  island  Endc,  or  Manggcrai,  the  isles  of  Solor, 
Salcrang,  lion\blini,  and  Ombai,  the  great  island  Timor,  and  the  several 
small  islands  in  its  vicinity,  as  Savo,  Iloti,  and  Samba.  In  many  of 
these  islands  the  natives,  having  no  written  character  of  tlieir  own, 
have  been  instructed  in  the  Roman  character,  and  taught  to  read 
Malay  and  other  dialects  in  it.  There  have  also  been  various  religious 
formularies  printed  for  their  use,  and  translations  have  been  executed 
for  the  use  of  these  Christians  in  some  of  their  languages,  which  have 
little  or  no  aflinity  to  the  Malay.  The  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  tht'se  islands  is  obviously  liable  to  none  of  the  objections  which 
have  l)een  urged  against  it  in  our  Indian  possessions.  A  great  ])ro- 
])ortioii  of  the  natives  arc  still  Pagans,  under  the  influence  of  a  wild 
and  almost  unintelligible  superstition,  the  principles  of  which  are  not 
recorded  in  l>ooks,  but  are  handed  dow'ii  like  stories  of  ghosts,  fairies, 
and  witches,  with  all  the  uncertainty  of  traditiim.  Accordingly,  in 
most  instances,  the  people,  though  they  stand  in  great  awe  of  the 
priests,  as  enchanters,  or  dealers  with  the  invisible  spirits,  are  very 
little  attached  to  the  superstition.  IMany  of  them  are  said  to  be  very 
desirous  of  prtKuring  instruction,  and  in  some  places  they  look  up 
with  a  degree  of  veneration  to  the  jNIoslems,  as  a  people  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  something  which  they  still  want.  Besides,  the  attachment  of 
the  Malays  to  the  religion  of  Islam  is  by  no  means  of  that  strength 
as  to  emancipate  them  from  their  old  usages,  nor  to  inspire  them  with 
that  contempt  and  hatred  for  other  religions  which  is  found  in  many 
of  the  older  ^loslem  kingdoms.  On  the  advantages  which  must 
accrue  from  protecting  Christianity  in  these  Eastern  Islands,  and  by 
c  ...  ^  doctrines  of  Islam, 

unnecessary  to  enlarge,  in 
to  allude  to  one  re¬ 
markable  fact,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  public  importance.  In  our  present 
settlement  of  Malacca,  the  im]H>ssibilitv  of  procuring  servants  for 
wages  compels  almost  every  person  to  have  recourse  to  slaves,  and  a 
considerable  projwrtion  of  these  are  Pagans,  being  chiefly  Battas  from 
the  t.'enlre  of  Sumatra,  Balis  from  Bali,  Dayaks  from  Borneo,  besides 
natives  of  Timor  and  the  more  easterly  islands.  Of  all  these  slaves 
that  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
one  that  becomes  a  Christian,  but  the  whole  of  them  l)ecomc  iMoslems, 
and  despise  and  hate  their  masters  as  infidels.  Such  is  the  wcndnl 
effect  of  our  supinoness  and  indiflerence,  which,  if  they  should  extend 
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favouring  its  propagation  in  preference  to  the 
where  it  may  be  so  easily  propagated,  it  is  unnec 
addressing  your  Lordship.  Permit  me,  however. 
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to  the  East,  would  certainly  not  tend  to  the  progress  of  general  im- 
j^roveincnt  among  the  Malays.*  Vol.  I.,  pp.  102 — 104. 

To  the  pcnctrcation,  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  heroic  perse¬ 
verance  of  Sir  Stamford  llaifles,  this  country  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Eastern  seas.  For  a  long  time,  he  nad  to  maintain,  as  it 
were  single-handed,  a  contest  with  the  Dutch  colonial  authori* 
tics  on  the  one  part,  and  with  those  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  other.  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  after  a 
personal  interview  with  Lord  Hastings,  that  be  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  splendid  enterprise  of 
hoisting  the  British  flag  at  Singapore.  ‘  I  have  at  last,'  he 
writes  (Nov.  1818),  ‘  succeeiled,  in  making  the  authorities  in 
''  Bengal  sensible  of  their  supineness  in  allowing  the  Dutch  to 
‘  exclude  us  from  the  Eastern  Seas ;  but  I  fear  it  is  now  too 
‘  late  to  retrieve  what  wc  have  lost.’ 

'  Of  the  delicacy  and  difficulties  of  the  trust  confided  to  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford,  some  idea  may  he  formed,  when  it  is  considered,  that  before  he 
had  reached  Penang,  on  his  way  to  the  eastward,  the  government  of 
that  settlement  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  such  a  station,  had 
declared  its  conviction  that  the  period  had  passed  in  which  any  such 
station  could  be  obtained  within  the  Archi])elago,  and  on  liis  arrival 
protested  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  exercised  its  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  every  possible  way,  against  his  proceeding  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  important  object  intrusted  to  him ;  while  the  Dutch  au¬ 
thorities,  having,  as  they  thought,  alnmdy  succeeded  in  occupying 
every  station,  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  their  supremacy  over  the 
wh(de  Archijxjlago,  and  to  publish  tlieir  prohibitory  regulations  for  tlic 
exclusion  of  British  commerce,  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  sove¬ 
reignty  throughout  the  Eastern  Seas. 

‘  Sir  Stamford,  determined  to  accomplish  the  duty  intrusted  to  him, 
proceeded  iu  person  down  the  Straits  of  IMalacca,  and  in  ten  days  after 
quitting  Penang  hoisted  the  British  flag,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1810,  at  Singapore,  as  he  had  anticipated  upon  leaving  BengaL  The 
commanding  situation  of  this  settlement  embraced  all  the  objects 
which  he  cxjwcted  and  desired. 

‘  Sir  Stamford  conceived  it  of  primary  importance  to  obtain  a  post 
which  should  have  a  commanding  geographical  position  at  the  southeru 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  which  should  be  in  the  track  of  the 
China  and  country  traders;  which  should  be  capable  of  affording  them 
protection,  and  of  supplying  their  wants ;  which  should  jmjsscss  capa¬ 
bilities  of  defence  by  a  moderate  force ;  which  might  give  the  means  of 
sup|K)rting  and  defending  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Malay 
states ;  and  which,  by  its  contiguity  to  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  ]M>wcr, 
might  afford  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  march  of  its  policy,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  counteract  its  influence. 

‘  Tlic  occupation  of  this  station  proved  to  tlic  varied  and  enterprising 
population  ot  the  Archipelago,  that  the  power  and  commerce  of  the 
British  nation  had  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  cncroachnicnts  of  the 
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Dutch;  and  it  also  proved  a  determination  to  make  a  stand  against 
them,  and  to  maintain  the  right  of  free  commerce  with  the  Malay 
states.*  Vol.  II.,  pp.  11, 12. 

Sir  Stamford  thus  expresses  his  hopes  and  feelings  upon  the 
subject  so  near  his  heart,  in  different  letters. 

‘  Singapore  is  everything  we  could  desire.  It  will  soon  rise  into 
importance  ;  and  with  this  single  station,  1  would  undertake  to  coun¬ 
teract  all  the  plans  of  Mynheer.  It  breaks  the  spell ;  and  they  are 

no  longer  the  exclusive  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  Seas . We  are 

within  a  week's  sail  of  China,  close  to  Siam,  and  in  the  very  seat  of 
the  Malayan  empire.  This,  therefore,  will  probably  be  my  last 
attempt.  If  I  am  deserted  now,  I  must  fain  return  to  llencoolen,  and 
become  philos<yj)her/  Vol.  II.  pp.  13,  14. 

‘  Almost  all  that  I  attempted  in  Sumatra  has  been  destroyed,  from 
a  delicacy  to  the  Dutch  :  if  this  last  effort  for  securing  our  interests 
also  fails,  I  must  be  content  to  quit  politics,  and  turn  pliilosoplier.’ 

ll).,  p.  If). 

‘  Our  object  is  not  territory,  but  trade,  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
and  Vi  fulcrum,  whence  we  may  extend  our  influence  politically,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  hereafter  require.  By  taking  immediate  possession, 
we  put  a  negative  to  the  Dutch  claim  of  exclusion,  and  at  the  same 
time  revive  the  drooping  confidence  of  our  allies  and  friends.  One 
free  jmrt  in  these  seas  must  eventually  destroy  the  spell  of  Dutch 
monopoly  ;  and  what  IMalta  is  in  the  West,  that  may  Singapore  be¬ 
come  in  the  East.*  76.,  p.  19. 

In  the  following  year  (1820),  he  thus  writes  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Somerset : — 

‘  You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  we  have  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  tlie  Dutch.  The  occupation  of  Singapore  has  been  the 
d«ith-blow  to  all  their  plans;  and  I  trust  that  our  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  will  be  adequately  secured,  uot withstanding  the  un¬ 
handsome  and  ungenerous  manner  in  which  ministers  have  treated  me 
individually,  or  the  indifference  they  have  shown  to  the  subject.  I 
WTis  j)crfectly  a\varc  that  they  would  not  like  the  agitation  of  the  qiies- 
tun\ ;  but  they  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  it  could  not  be  avoided, 
and  that  however  easy  it  may  be  in  the  Cabinet  to  sacrifice  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation,  there  are  spirits  and  voices  engendered  by  the 
principles  of  our  constitution  that  will  not  remain  quiet  under  it.*  p.  fw. 

To  his  friend  Mr.  Marsden,  Sir  Stamford  thus  lays  open  his 
feelings  under  the  apprehension  that  the  Home  Government,  then 
direct^  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  Castlereagh- Bathurst  policy, 
might  a  second  time  destroy  all  the  results  of  his  patriotic  exer¬ 
tions. 

*  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  appreciate  what  is  va¬ 
luable  ill  it ;  and  the  favour  of  ministers  or  courts  never  apj>eared  to 
me  equal  to  the  conscientious  conviction  of  having  done  one’s  duty- 
even  the  loss  of  fortune,  honours,  or,  I  might  add,  health.  I  have 
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iiiortt  satUfuctlon  in  what  1  have  done  since  my  return  to  India  than 
with  all  my  former  endeavours  ;  and  the  mtwc  1  am  opposed,  the  iin»re 
uiy  views  are  thwarted,  destroyed,  and  counteracted,  the  tirmer  do  I 
stand  in  my  own  opinion :  for  I  am  confident  that  I  am  right,  and  that 
when  I  appear  at  home,  even  those  who  are  most  opjHwcd  to  me  will 
the  first  to  acknowledge  this.  They  do  not,  and  will  not,  look  at  the 
question  in  its  fair  and  true  light ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of 
persi'culiont  that  it  would  be  idle  to  oppose  it  at  this  distance.  I  shall, 
therefore,  bend  wdth  the  blast,  and  endeavour  to  let  the  hufricane  blow 
over  me :  the  more  violent  it  becomes,  the  sooner  wdll  it  expend  itself, 
and  then  it  w  ill  be  time  for  me  to  raise  my  head,  to  show  tlfe  injury 
and  devastation  which  has  been  spread  abroad,  and  the  folly  of  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued. 

‘  “  The  only  mischief  in  this  line  of  policy  is  this,  that  it  w  ill  force 
me  to  become  a  more  public  and  prominent  character  than  I  would 
wish.  iMy  ambition  is  to  end  my  days  in  domestic  peace  and  comfort 
and  literary  leisure.  A  busy  scene  w  ill  oppose  this,  and  though  I  may 
become  a  greater  man,  I  perliaps  may  not  become  a  happier  one. 

41^  #  #  •  41 

*  After  all,  it  is  not  impossible  the  ministry  may  be  wTak  enough 
to  abandon  Singapore,  and  to  sacrifice  me,  honour,  and  the  Eastern 
archipelago,  to  the  outrageous  pretensions  of  the  Dutch.  In  this  ca«i,  I 
may  ue  recalled  sooner  than  I  expect,  perhaps  immediately.  This  I  am 
aw'are  of,  but  I  should  be  best  contented  with  things  remaining  even  as 
they  are  for  tw'o  or  three  years  to  come ;  I  shouhl  then  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  contest ;  for  a  contest  it  must  come  to,  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  longer  the  adjustment  of  our  differences  with  the  Dutch,  on  a 
brood  and  Just  footing,  is  delayed,  the  better  must  it  be  for  our  inter¬ 
ests. 

*  “  I  shall  not  fail  to  look  forward,  and  to  be  prepared  for  this  con¬ 
test,  come  wdien  it  will ;  and  if  I  cannot  carry  iriy  plans  here,  they 
must  prevail  in  England  eventually.’*'  Vol.  II.,  pp.  128,  9. 

During  the  first  two.  years  and  a  half  after  the  cstahlishment 
of  this  important  station,  so  unaccountably  overlooked  by  the 
Jlritish  Government,  no  fewer  tlian  2889  vessels  enteretl  find 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Singapore,  of  which  883  were  owned  and 
commanded  by  Europeans,  and  25()()  by  natives,  tlieir  united 
tonnage  amounting  to  161,000  tons.  Such  was  the  result  of  the 
bold  step  of  declaring  Singapore  a  free  port,  open  to  ships  and 
vessels  of  every  nation  free  of  duty,  in  which  Sir  Stamford  shewed 
himself  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  wretched  commercial  policy 
that  had  hitherto  governed  our  Eastern  affairs.  I  lis  position  was 
indeed  a  most  extraordinary  one.  He  had  to  assume  the  office  of 
a  legislator  as  well  as  Governor  of  Singapore ;  and  ‘  framed  a 
‘  short  code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  ])rcscrvation  of  peace 
‘  and  good  order  in  a  settlement  which  eviated  for  upwards  of 
\five  years  entirely  on  his  responsibility  and  the  conjidence  re- 
‘  posed  in  him  ijidividually,''  From  this  responsibility  neither 
the  Dcimal  Government  nor  the  Court  of  Diicctors  would  relieve 
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him  at  the  time.  It  was  not  till  the  increase  of  trade  and  }>opu- 
lation  had  fully  iustified  all  his  plans,  that  his  ‘  provisional  ’  le¬ 
gislation  and  admirable  administration  received  the  tardy  and 
somewhat  reluctant  approval  of  the  higher  authorities.  But  the 
fact  was,  as  his  Biographer  remarks,  that 

‘  every  act  which  tended  to  benefit  his  country  generally,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  people  more  immediately  subject  to  his  au¬ 
thority,  interfered  in  the  same  degree  with  the  principles  of  monopoly 
on  which  the  East  India  Company  have  founded  their  policy. 

*  It  w'as  the  opinion  of  Sir  Stamford,  that  during  the  infancy  of  our 
intercourse  wdth  India,  the  union  of  merchant  and  legislator  might 
exist  without  injury  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country ;  but  that 
it  W'as  a  short-sighted  policy  w  hich  induced  the  reluctance  to  share  with 
competitors  those  benefits  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  (^omj)any  alone  ; 
and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Company  to  compete  w  ith  the  pri¬ 
vate  trader,  it  would  be  for  their  honour  and  advantage  to  w  ithdraw 
from  this  field.  By  being  know'n  as  Legislators  and  (ioverm»rs  only, 
by  encouraging  general  trade,  and  removing  all  obstacles  to  general  in¬ 
tercourse,  they  w'ould  in  reality  increase  their  revenue,  and  secure  the 
su))]K)rt  of  the  public. 

‘  Sir  Stamford,  as  a  servant  of  the  Company,  w  as  bound  indeed  to 
promote  their  peculiar  and  corporate  interests ;  but  he  looked  beyond 
the  mere  question  of  the  profits  of  a  retail  trade  ;  and  he  felt  that  no 
Government  could  prosper  unless  it  w'ent  hand  in  hand  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people.  That  the  Company  have  not  reaped  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  labours  cannot  be  imputed  to  him.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  37b,  77* 


I^ady  llaflles  has  discharged  her  delicate  task  with  singular 
propriety.  She  has  left  the  reader  to  infer  from  the  statement  of 
facts  and  the  record  of  letters  and  documents,  the  merits  and 
virtues  of  lier  admirable  husband.  She  has  abstained  from  the 
language  of  just  eulogy  which  would  have  been  expected  from 
any  other  Biographer ;  but  the  reader  may  wish  that  the  mark¬ 
ing  features  of  his  personal  character  had  been  more  distinctly 
portrayed.  His  efforts  to  suppress  slavery — his  exertions  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Seas — his 
scientific  enthusiasm — his  domestic  simplicity^  of  taste  and  man¬ 
ners — his  fortitude  and  resignation  under  overwhelming  calami¬ 
ties,  furnish  the  traits  of  a  moral  portrait  which  it  is  at  once  de¬ 
lightful  and  profitable  to  contemplate. 
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Art.  IV.— 1.  Testamentary  Counsels  and  Hints  to  Christians  on  the 
right  Distribution  of  their  Properly  by  Will.  By  a  retired  Solicitor, 
pp.  xi.  107.  London,  1835. 

2.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Executors  and  Administrators ;  designed  to 
enable  them  to  execute  the  Duties  of  their  office  with  safety  and 
convenience:  comprising  a  Digest  of  the  Law,  Stamp  Office,  and 
other  Directions,  Forms,  Tables  of  Duties  and  Annuities,  &c.,  &c. 
Intended  also  for  the  use  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors.*  By  Richard 
♦  Matthews,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Eso.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Author 
of  A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law.**  12mb.  pp.  viii.  352.  Price  8#. 
London,  1835. 

TT  is  a  rule  almost  universal  in  its  application,  that  pur- 
■**  suits  which  for  precede  acquired  information  are  rarely  popu¬ 
lar.  Now  it  so  happens  that  professional  detail  generally  fixes 
its  inquiries  upon  objects  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  persons 
who  have  not  been  gradually  enured  to  their  observation ;  and  if 
knowledge  of  this  class  be  simplified  to  the  capacities  of  the  un- 
instructed,  it  at  once  unequivocally  loses  that  peculiar  character 
which  alone  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  feir. 

We  arc  no  enemies  to  ‘  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,’ 
nor  are  we  yet  convinced  (though  many  persons  have  been  led 
to  adopt  a  different,  and,  in  our  view,  most  erroneous  conclusion) 
that  the  e.vtension  of  kno^ylcdgc  has  ever  had  the  effect  of  preju¬ 
dicing,  or  has  even  the  remotest  tendency  to  impede  its  advance¬ 
ment.  There  are  certain  showy  errors  which  for  a  time  become 
popular,  and,  though  received  at  first  only  by  the  weak  and  un- 
discerning,  pass  unconsciously  into  the  class  of  proverbial  falla¬ 
cies.  Of  these  a  misdirected  zeal  gladly  avails  itself,  and  when 
cemented  together  with  prejudice,  it  requires  no  slight  effort  of 
a  better  information  to  explode  and  dissipate  them.  Such  was 
the  fallacy  to  which  Pope  gave  currency,  when  he  exclaimed : 

‘  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.* 

And  now  that  the  authority  of  this  oracular  position  is  losing 
its  hold,  the  error  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  seems  de¬ 
stined  to  fill  its  place  in  the  declamations  of  the  bigoted,  and  the 
minds  of  the  unthinking.  We  are  told  that  science  can  no 
longer  be  expected  to  make  those  rapid  advances  which  once 
marked  its  progress,  for  what  it  has  gained  in  diffusion,  it  has 
lost  in  power :  the  wedge  of  gold,  according  to  these  sophists, 
has  been  beaten  out  into  thin  leaf.  But  who  that  regards  it 
rightly,  does  not  perceive  that  knowledge  is  a  thing  unlike  in  its 
distribution  to  any  physical  good ;  that,  though  by  division  bread 
may  waste  away,  and  water  be  exhausted,  yet,  like  the  barrel  of 
meal,  and  the  widow’s  cruse  of  oil,  learning,  whilst  it  cheers 
and  nourishes  the  receiver,  doubly  blcsscth”  the  giver  Here, 

'  '  '  B  B  2  ' 
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the  very  act  of  imparting  is  in  itself  a  means  of  improvement. 
And  we  might  as  wisely  fear  that  the  sun  should  weaken  itself 
hy  lighting  up  a  world  into  day,  as  suspect  that  knowledge  could 
ever  w^ste  its  energies  by  sliQilding  intellectual  light  over  the  dark 
])laces  of  national  ignorance. 

It  matters  little  to  the  argument,  even  if  we  are  called  on  to 
admit  it,  that  before  information  was  so  widely  dilfiised,  the 
c»rin])arat!vc  number  of  ])rolicicnts  in  science  was  then  greater 
than  now.  The  students  of  an  earlier,  period  had  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with,  and  few  ventured  to  assume  this  cha¬ 
racter,  whose  intellectual  qualities  did  not  ensure  them  a  more 
than  ordinary  advance  in  the  paths  which  they  had  selected.  Hut 
now-a-days,  so  great  are  the  facilities  which  learning  holds  out  to 
its  disciples,  that  many  assume  the  toga,  who  neither  by  birth, 
nor  by  talent,  arc  entitled  to  its  citizenship. 

The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  must,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  be  still  confined  to  a  few  individuals.  Of  this  we  feel 
well  assured :  but  truly  it  affords  no  reason  that  the  general 
information  which  these  more  exclusive  elates  of  study  embody, 
should  not  occasionally  be  drawn  off  from  sealed  fountains  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  more  extended  usefulness.  It  is  this 
consideration,  unused  though  we  may  be  to  legal  disquisition, 
which  bas  induced  us  to  notice  the  little  works,  the  titles  of  which 
head  this  article.  The  design  of  the  “  Counsels”  will  be  best  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Writer’s  own  words  : — 

‘  This  treatise  enforces  the  duty  of  making  prompt  testamentary 
arrangements,  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  laws  affecting  wills,  and  refers 
to  the  different  parties  entitled  to  the  serious  and  benevolent  consider¬ 
ation  of  testators;  it  also  contains  a  chapter  on  the  mortmaiu  act,  and 
advice  us  to  the  persons  who  should  be  selected  for  guardians  and  exe¬ 
cutors.  These  hints  are  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  facts,  which  hive 
come  within  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  Writer.  In  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  will  be  found  various  useful  documents,  and  a  table  shewing 
the  devolution  of  an  intestate’s  property,  together  with  the  special 
customs  which  prevail  in  London  and  York  on  this  point.* 

Preface,  pp.  vii,  viii. 

The  opening  chapter,  on  ‘  the  duty  of  testamentary  arrange¬ 
ments,’  concludes  with  a  caution  not  more  sound  than  ncccs- 
s«iry. 

‘  The  hints  now  offered  are  not  int(?nded  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  seeking  professional  advice,  but  rather  to  show  its  importance.* 

. ‘A  will  should  be  carefully  prepared  in  the  season  of  liealth  ; 

it  is  always  prudent  to  employ  a  respectable  and  experienced  (how'  are 
the  young  mrti  to  live  ?)  solicitor,  or  other  competent  person,  for  it  will 
be  found  that  the  first  ex|K*nse  is  the  least.* 

Kntircly  do  wc  coincide  with  the  Writer  in  considering  profes¬ 
sional  aid  as  almost  indis])cnsable  on  sucli  an  occasion.  There  fre- 
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qucntly  exists  an  unwillingness  in  the  mind  of  a  testator  to  im- 
Inisom  family  arrangements  to  the  minute  scrutiny  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  adviser.  The  secrecy  of  a  solicitor’s  office,  how  strictly 
soever  maintained,  is  not  inviolate.  And  the  draft-drawing,  the 
fair  co]>ying,  and  the  engrossing  by  clerks  and  articled  young 
gentlemen,  afford  no  tempting  prospect  to  the  testator,  who  views 
with  nervous  apprehension  the  least  unveiling  of  his  designs. 
Yet,  to  counterbalance  this,  it  should  be  remembered;  that  the 
laws  of  England  form  possibly  one  of  the  most  complicated  sys¬ 
tems  of  jurisprudence  ever  framed,  and  in  no  branch  is  simplicity 
of  i)arts  less  evident  than  in  such  as  relate  to  testamentary  dispo¬ 
sitions.  Necessarily  embracing  every  class  of  property,  its  legal 
and  its  equitable  relations,  this  one  off-shoot  from  our  legal  sys¬ 
tem  extends  its  endless  ramifications  over  the  whole  structure  of 
jurisprudence.  Nor  is  it  a  superficial  knowledge  of  law,  nor  even 
an  acquaintance  with  a  few  leading  principles  or  generally  adopted 
forms  that  will  fairly  entitle  an  individual  to  witlidraw  the  labour 
and  the  profit  of  w  ill-making  from  the  hands  of  his  solicitor.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  law  of  legacies,  held  by  the  profession  in  very  general 
rcj)ute,  nearly  a  thousand  cases  arc  referred  to.  And  when,  added 
to  this,  the  statute  law,  and  the  thoroughly  indispensable  explana¬ 
tions  which  must  be  mastered,  even  putting  forms  out  of  the 
question,  arc  remembered, — really  we  do  not  envy  the  necessary 
labours  of  an  amateur  A  homely  but  useful  ])roverb  tells  us, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  pennywise  and  pound  foolish ; 
and  if  Sir  Edward  Sugden  can  be  relied  on,  the  ])assion  for 
private  will-making  amply  realizes  the  idea.  ‘  It  is,’  says  that 
distinguished  lawyer,  ‘  quite  shocking  to  reflect  upon  the  litiga- 
‘  tion  which  has  been  occasioned  by  men  making  tlieir  own  wills.’ 
Indeed,  were  we  disposed  to  censure  this  little  book,  it  would 
he  only  on  the  ground  that,  affording  a  clew  to  legal  information, 
it  may,  perhaps,  on  the  Writer’s  part  unwittingly,  tempt  beyond 
their  depth  not  a  few,  whom  its  prudent  cautions  shall  fail  to 
influence.  AVe  remember  to  have  heard  a  medical  man  say, 
that  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine,  that  stock-book  of  our  nurse¬ 
ries  and  our  medicine-chests,  had  given  the  profession  more  prac¬ 
tice  than  it  had  deprived  them  of.  In  all  sincerity  we  express 
the  hope  that  these  Counsels  may  never  be  subjected  to  the  same 
dubious  approval.  We  are  aware  that  these  views  arc  fully  en¬ 
forced  in  pages  7  and  8 ;  but  their  importance  demands  something 
more  than  a  mere  casual  notice. 

The  chapter  on  ‘  the  provision  to  he  made  for  widows,’  is  entitled 
to  serious  consideration ;  and  most  entirely  do  we  agree  with  this 
Writer,  in  deprecating  the  unwise  arrangement  which  would 
make  a  widow’s  interest  in  the  property  of  her  husband  terminfitc 
on  a  second  marriage.  It  reminds  us  of  Ilcroirs  policy,  who,  to 
embalm  himself  in  the  recollections  of  the  people,  ordered  that 
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the  chief  Debility  of  Judea  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  day  of 
his  decease ;  determined  that  if  the  people  could  not  mourn  for 
their  king,  they  might  at  least  be  led  to  grieve  for  their  countrj\ 
A  husband  should  endeavour  so  to  live,  that  for  his  loss^  not 
for  the  fettering  policy  of  a  jealous  will,  the  gray  hairs  of  his 
widow  should  be  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

The  Writer  of  these  Counsels  seems  to  dispose  somewhat  sum¬ 
marily  of  the  questions  of  primogeniture  and  unequal  distribution 
of  property.  ‘  It  is  presumed  that  a  Christian  parent  will  generally 
‘  feel  It  right  to  direct  the  distribution  of  his  property  amongst  all 
‘  his  children  in  equal  shares.’  (p.  27«)  Now,  in  spite  of  this  pre¬ 
sumption,  it  strikes  us  that  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  present 
state  of  society.  Sons,  especially  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
generally  receive,  in  proportion  to  the  parent’s  property,  a  larger 
division  than  the  daughters.  In  forming  family  arrangements, 
this  ])rinci])le  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  daughter  with  a  fortune 
of  iM0,()00,  is  looked  upon  as  fairly  entitled  to  form  as  respect¬ 
able  a  connexion  in  life  as  the  son  with  c£^2(),()00 ;  it  would  there¬ 
fore,  at  least  in  our  conception,  savour  of  injustice,  for  a  parent, 
by  dividing  his  property  equally,  to  put  back  the  son  in  his 
social  standing,  at  the  same  moment  advancing  the  daughter  to 
a  position  which  the  father’s  property  scarcely  entitles  her  to 
maintain.  Nor  is  the  argument  materially  aifected,  by  suj^posing 
the  daughter  to  remain  unmarried  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  pro])crty 
fairly  required  to  support  a  single  lady,  should  not  obviously 
equal  the  ]>ortion  to  be  divided  amongst  the  son’s  family.  We 
do  not  like  to  speak  of  “  marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage”  quite 
in  this  commercial  spirit ;  but  injustice  must  not  in  any  case  be 
])erpetrated  because  delicacy  refuses  to  interfere. 

AVe  would  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  chapter 
‘  On  the  provision  to  be  made  for  poor  relations,  friends,  and 
ministers.’  It  is  indeed  ‘  a  rather’  hard  as  well  as  a  ‘  singular 
‘  fact,  that  legacies  often  roll  into  the  laps  of  preachers  to  whom 
‘  God  has  given  a  sulliciency  of  this  wovUVs  goods,  but  the  dc- 
‘  ]K*ndent  minister  with  a  large  family  is  gcnertdly  passed  by.’ — 
(p- |5.) 

There  arc  some  very  serious  counsels  to  professors  of  religion, 
in  the  chapter  ‘  On  the  Claims  of  the  l{edeemcr'*s  Cause.’  We 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  one  or  two  sentences. 

‘  It  has  bi‘on  properl v  remarked,  in  tlic  report  of  a  public  society, 
that  it  is  usual,  in  making  wills,  to  remember  those  persons  and  objects 
who  hold  the  nearest  place  in  our  atfections.  Why  then  should  Christians 

so  otten  f<»rget  the  friend  they  have  above  ? . is  it  right  in  a  rich  man, 

who  has  no  children  or  immediate  connexions  in  a  dejiendent  con¬ 
dition,  to  give  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  increase  tlic  j>ride  and 
res|K)nsihility  of  those  who  are  already  rich.  Should  not  such  a  man, 
idler  devising  part  of  his  wealth  to  relations,  friends,  or  servants,  to 
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convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  give  h  lai^  portion  of  it  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
who,  while  he  lived,  were  refreshed  by  the  streams  of  his  hospitality.* 

pp.  52,  54. 

We  are  aware  that  misapplied  endowments  will  throw  a  stum* 
bling-block  in  the  way  of  some ;  but,  surely,  there  arc  societies 
lalwuring  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  seek  not  future  endow¬ 
ments,  but  present  means  of  usefulness.  Poor,  from  the  mighty 
sphere  of  exertion  which  bn  all  sides  opens  upon  them,  and 
poorer  still,  from  the  contracted  spirit  of  the  (liristian  giver, 
they  demand  at  least,  that  if  the  stream  of  Christian  libi'rality 
has  been  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channel  during  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  life,  at  any  rate,  in  death,  the  fountain  should  be  opened. 

The  Appendix  contains  much  that  is  valuable. — Table  No.  1, 

‘  On  the  Devolution  of  an  Intestate's  Property,'  affords  a  clear 
summary  of  the  law  of  d*.€tril>iition  ; — though  we  can  scarcely 
agree  with  the  Writer,  that  dower  is  an  interest  too  immaterial  for 
notice  :  we  are  convinced,  that  if,  instead  of  com])iiing  a  table,  he 
had  hcew  perusing  aii  abstract  of  title,  this  position  would  never 
have  been  hazarded.  So,  No.  5,  of  the  same  table,  rccjuires  in  ouf 
view  a  slight  qualification.  Any  property  of  the  wife's  previous 
to  her  marriage,  which  during  coverture  the  husband  neglects  to 
reduce  into  possession,  is  not  recoverable  by  the  husband  after 
the  wife's  death. 

Nor  is  the  explanation  of  law  terms,  from  its  brevity,  quite  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  To  know  that  an  assignor  is  one  who  assigns  pro¬ 
perty,  and  that  an  assignee  is  one  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  will 
never  entitle  a  man  to  asj)ire  to  the  woolsack.  And  we  should 
fear  that  the  definition  of  an  estate  at  will,  would  possibly  mis¬ 
lead  any  one  who  had  not  been  previously  told,  that  our  courts  of 
law  always  construe  them  into  the  more  certain  tenancies  of 
estates  from  year  to  year. 

These  are,  however,  minor  blemishes,  scarcely  perceptible  by 
any  but  professional  or  reviewing  eyes.  Setting  these  aside,  we 
cordially  recommend  these  faithful  Counsels  of  a  llctired  Solicitor 
to  the  candid  attention  of  the  Christian  reader. 

The  object  and  nature  of  the  second  work  noticed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  are  almost  sufficiently  explained  by  the  title-page. 
The  great  responsibility  which  the  office  of  executor  or  admi¬ 
nistrator  entails  upon  him  who  undertakes  it,  Mr.  Matthews 
remarks,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  comfort  and 
safety,  that  he  should  have  a  proper  understanding  of  its  various 
duties  and  requirements;  a  misap]>rehension  of  which  is  often 
attended  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  'I'hc  work  is 
written  in  a  plain  and  lunnnous  style,  divested  of  technicalities 
so  far  as  possible ;  while  the  confidence  of  the  reader  is  warranted 
and  sustained  by  a  continued  reference  to  decided  cases  and  the 
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standard  authorities,  which  will  render  the  volume  a  useiul  com¬ 
pendium  for  professional  purposes.  The  statutes  relating  to  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties  are  given  at  length  in  the  form  of 
notes.  The  Appendix  of  Forms  and  Tables  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  work  ;  and  there  is — what  is  indispensable  in  such 
a  book — an  excellent  index. 


Art.  V. — A  Protestant  Meniorial,  for  the  Commemoration y  on  the 
Fourth  Day  of  October,  mdcccxxxv,  of  the  Third  Centenary  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  of  the  Publication  of  the  First  entire  Pro¬ 
testant  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  Oct.  4,  muxxxv.  Hy 
Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.,  Author  of  the  Introductimi  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  12mo. 
pp.  b4.  Price  1^.,  or  10.9.  per  doz.  London,  183d. 

^1^1  IE  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany  have  no  fewer  than 
*  three  secular  commemorations  6f  the  Reformation,  at  different 
periods  of  every  century  :  Isf.  in  the  year  17,  on  account  of 

luither’s  publication  of  his  theses  against  the  sale  of  indulgcncics, 
which  is  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon  Re¬ 
formation  ;  2d.  in  the  year  30,  on  account  of  the  ])rcscntation  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  and  3d.  in  the  year  34,  on  account 
of  the  publication  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  German  language, 
by  Luther.  On  the  21st  of  November,  last  year,  all  the  Lutheran 
C’hurchcs  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  jMoravian  Brethren  in  this 
country,  celebrated  the  last  of  these  secular  commemorations 
with  great  solemnity.  This  year,  Geneva  celebrates  the  third 
centenary  of  her  Reformation.  3'hc  French  Protestant  Churches, 
it  is  understood,  will  commemorate  the  Reformation  in  that 
country  next  year.  Phigland  has  assuredly  not  less  reason  for 
gratefully  and  devoutly  celebrating  her  emancipation  from  the 
sj)iritual  thraldom  of  I\)pcry,  than  the  countries  of  the  C’ontinent ; 
and  we  arc  glad  to  find  that,  without  waiting  for  any  royal  order 
in  council,  or  decree  in  convocation,  or  motion  in  Parliament,  the 
j)ro])osal  has  Wen  suggested  and  favourably  entertained  by  Pro- 
U'stants  of  different  denominations,  to  observe  the  4th  of  ()ctol)cr 
next,  in  religious  commemoration  of  the  Pinglish  Reformation. 

Like  the  Lutheran  Churches,  we  might  fix  u])on  several  dis¬ 
tinct  e|H>chs  as  almost  equally  memorable.  WicliCs  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  Mendicant  Monks  in  13G0,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  beginning  of  the  first  English  Reformation  ;  — the 
spirited  refusal  of  the  Parliament  of  13()G,  to  ])ay  the  tribute 
claimed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff;  — the  elevation  of  Wiclif  to  the 
chair  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1372;  and,  could  the  ]>recise  date 
Ik'  ascertained,  his  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  yet  un- 
formetl  vernacular  tongue ; — arc  all  events  as  worthy  of  memo¬ 
rial  to  Englishmen,  as  any  historic  fact  connected  with  the  career 
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of  Luther  can  be  to  our  Saxon  neighbours.  It  is  true,  that  ‘  the 
‘  morning-star’  of  that  early  reformation  set  in  gloom,  and  was 
followed  by  a  long  interval  of  darkness,  occasioned  by  the  civil 
wars  and  the  regained  ascendancy  of  the  priesthood ;  but  why 
should  we  post-date  the  actual  break  of  day,  because  it  was 
subsequently  overclouded  ?  All  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our  great  Proto-Reformer. 
John  Huss,  who  may  be  called  a  disciple  of  Wiclif,  suffered  in 
1415;  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  141G;  Lord  Cobham,  in  1418. 
From  14575  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  dates 
its  foundation.  In  15 1  o,  Zwingle  began  to  preach  the  Reformed 
doctrine.  Only  ten  years  after,  in  1526,  Tindal’s  English  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Hamburg.  Bilney,  the  spiri¬ 
tual  father  of  Latimer,  was  apprehended  for  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  in  15275  and  suffered  in  1531.  Tindal  was 
apprehended  at  Antwerp  in  1534,  and  strangled  in  1536.  The 
persecution  of  the  Lollards  of  Buckinghamshire  took  place  much 
earlier,  from  a.  d.  1508  to  1528;  shewing  how  widely  those  doc¬ 
trines  were  difbised  in  this  country,  before  the  name  of  Luther 
had  been  heard  of ;  that,  in  fact,  the  light  of  Divine  truth  had 
never  been  extinguished  in  the  land,  from  the  time  of  Wiclif  to 
that  of  Latimer.  The  twelfth  article  of  accusation  against 
Thomas  Mann,  who  was  apprehended  in  1511,  and  burned  in 
Smithheld  in  1518,  alleges,  that  ‘  since  the  time  of  his  abjura- 
‘  tion,  he  had  said,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  turned  six  or  seven 
*  hundred  people  unto  those  opinions.’  The  year  1534  is  memo¬ 
rable  for  the  act  of  Parliament  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction, 
and  establishing  the  King’s  supremacy,  in  this  country.  Protest¬ 
antism,  as  a  political  caiise^  dates  from  the  solemn  protest  of  the 
princes  and  free  cities  of  the  Empire  against  the  intolerant  de¬ 
cree  of  the  imperial  Diet,  in  15^.  The  Confession  of  Augs¬ 
burg  was  presented  to  the  Diet  in  the  following  year.  The  first 
Helvetic  Confession  was  drawn  up  in  1537*  The  Articles  of  the 
Anglican  Church  were  agreed  on  in  1552.  And  Protestantism 
was  restored  in  England,  after  the  sanguinary  interval  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1558. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  chronological  facts  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  present  year  is 
the  tercentenary  of  an  event  which,  from  its  important  results, 
may  most  appropriately  be  fixed  upon  as  an  era  of  our  religious 
history ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
third  of  those  secular  periods  which  arc  commemorated  by  the 
Lutheran  Churches.  In  1535,  (the  year  after  the  publication  of 
Luther’s  Bible,)  Miles  Coverdale  published  at  Zurich,  the  first 
entire  English  Protestant  Version  of  the  Bible  ever  prifited*. 

*  It  is  necessary  thus  to  qualify  the  statement  of  Mr.  Horne,  since 
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Of  this  ever-to-he-rcroerobereil  work,  which,  though  supersede 
by  other  Translations,  has,  in  some  respects,  never  bpcn  sur. 
passed,  Mr.  Home  gives  the  following  account  in  the  useful  little 
Memorial  he  has  put  forth  on  the  occasion. 

•  Accoi^t  of  the  first  entire  Pn>tcstant  I'higlish  Version  of  the  Bible, 
published  bv  ^fylesCovcrdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter  during  the  Reign 


of  King  Edward  VI. 

'  In  the  year  ]r>B5,  this  moat  valuable  present  to  English  Pro¬ 
testants  was  completed  abroad,  under  the*  ^direction  of  Myles  Cover* 
dale,  a  man  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemt'd,  for  piety,  knowledw  of 
the  Scriptures,  ana  diligent  preaching  ;  •  on  account  of  which  quuiitiei 
Kin::  Edward  VI.  ndmneea  him  to  the  sec  of  Exeter.  This  first 
tmnslntton  of  the  whole  Bible  ever  printcfl  in  English  is  generally 
callefl  C^ovcrdule's  Bible :  *’  it  is  a  folio  volume,  and  from  the  sp* 
pear.mce  of  the  ty|H»s  it  is  now  generally  considered  to  have  l»een 
printtHl  at  Zurich,  in  the  printing  othcc  of  Christopher  E'nvxhorer. 
The  following  is  tlie  tlUo-page  of  this  extremely  rare  and  curious  vo^ 
lume. 

'  Bihlim.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  the  l>ouchc  and  Lutyii  into  Eng- 
lishe,  M.  D.  XXXV. 

*  This  translation  is  detlicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  w’hom  Cover- 
dole  in  his  dedication  honestly  tells,  that  the  Pope  gave  him  the  title 
of  DrJ'emder  9/'  the  Faiths  **  only  liecausc  his  nighnesa  sutfered  hit 
bishops  to  bunic  God's  word,  the  root  of  faith,  and  to  persecute  the 
lovera  and  ministers  of  it ; "  but  at  the  Mime  time  he  intimates  his  con¬ 
viction  that  this  title  will  prove  a  prophecy  ;  that,  **  by  the  rightcoui 
admiulstrutiun  of  his  Grace  the  faith  sliall  be  so  defended,  that  God's 
woni,  the  mother  of  faith,  should  have  its  free  course  thorow  all 
Chriatendome,  but  csj^ecinlly  in  lii^Grace's  realine.**  As  to  the  trana* 
lotion  itself  he  <»hserves  in  his  dedication  and  epistle  to  the  reader, 
that  it  w*as  neither  his  labour  nor  his  desire  to  have  this  w'ork  put 
into  his  hand  ;  hut  *  when  others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
undertake  the  ciwt  of  it,*  he  was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  ‘  spe¬ 
cial  '  tranalntion,  not  in  contemi)!  of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way 
of  reproving  them,  but  hurooly  and  faithfully  following  hia  inter- 
p^ers,  and  that  under  correction.  Of  these,  tie  said,  be  used  five 
oifiRrrrnt  ones,  who  hod  translated  the  Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin, 
hut  also  into  Dutch.  He  further  declared,  that  he  had  neiUier  wrested 
Dor  oltexed  so  much  os  oue  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of 
sect,  bnt  had  with  a  clear  amscicncc  purely  and  faithfully  translated 
out  of  the  foregoing  interpreters,  having  only  liefore  his  eyes  the  ma¬ 
nifest  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  different  translations 


Itto  English  Versions  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  ap] 
fourteenth  century.  The  earliest  was  that  of  Wiclif :  tnc 
of  the  nnknown  Author  of  the  **  F.hcuinrium  Bihlinnrm 
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be  mw,  >vere  apt  to  cifend  weak  miads,  he  added*  that  there  came 
mure  iinderstanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  bj  these  sandrj 
trandntionK,  than  by  all  the  gkeset  of  fto|diisticai  doctors;  and  M 
then  f(>re  desires,  that  oifenoe  might  not  be  taken,  because  one  trana^ 
littd  *  scribi',*  and  another  *  lawyer,*  one  '  repentance,*  and  am>thfir 
*  penance,*  or  *  amendment.*  ** 

*  The  following  specimen  contains  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  ooDfnnm* 
thly  to  the  numermtiem  in  the  Hidiruw  Bibles,  as  translated  by  Coretv> 
dsle,  by  whom  it  is  niimliered  xviii.,  according  to  tho  order  fouml  in  tho 
Septttogint  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  versions. 


•  ••  The  XVIIJ.  A  PSALME  OF  DAUU). 

'  The  very  heaues  declare  the  glory  off 
God,  ad  the  very  finuaaiet  aheweth 
his  hiidye  worke.  One  daye  tellcth 
another,  and  one  night  oertiheth  another. 

There  is  nether  speach  uer  language*  but  tlio- 
ir  voyoes  are  herde  amoge  the.  Their  sou* 
de  is  gone  out  into  all  Imides,  and  their  wor- 
des  into  the  endes  of  the  worlde. 

In  the  bath  he  sett  a  tabernacle  &jr  y*  So 
uc,  which  cometh  forth  as  a  brydegrome  out 
of  his  chambre,  and  reioyseth  us  a  giuunte  to  ru 
ne  his  course.  It  goeth  forth  £ro  the  one  eu 
de  of  the  heauen,  and  runneth  aboule  vnto 
the  same  ende  agayne,  and  there  maye  no  ma  by 
de  himself  fro  the  hcate  thesofl  The  lawe 
of  the  Lorde  is  a  Twrfeote  lawe,  it  quickc- 
neth  the  soule.  The  testimony  of  y'  Lorde 
is  true,  and  geucth  wisdomc  euen  vnte  babes. 
The  statutes  of  the  Lorde  arc  right,  and 
ioyse  the  herte :  y*  o^manndemet  of  y*  Lorde 
is  pure,  and  geueth  light  vnto  the  eyes. 

The  feare  of  the  Lorde  is  cleene,  and  endu 
reth  fur  euer:  the  judginentes  of  the  Lorde 
are  true  and  rigtiious  ailtogether.  More 
pleasunt  arc  they  then  goldc,  yec  then  mr»ch 
lync  guide :  sweter  then  hony  and  the  huny  com 
be.  ^ese  thy  seruaunt  kepeth,  and  fur  kepio- 
ge  of  them  tlkcre  is  greate  rewards.  Who 
tell,  how  uft  1^  otfendflth  ?  Oh  close  thou 
me  fro  my  secrete  fautes.*  Kepc  thy  scruau 
tc  also  from  presumptuous  synnes,  lost  they 
get  the  dominion  ouer  me :  so  shal  I  be  viide- 
fy  lcd  A  innocet  frB  the  greate  offence.  Yec 
the  wordcs  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditacir*  of 
my  herte  shot  be  acceptable  vnto  the,  o  I^r- 
de,  my  helper  and  my  redomw*^  . 
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*  From  Coverdale't  Dedication  to  Henry  VIII.,  it  seems  prubahU 
that  his  translation  was  permitted  to  be  read  bv  the  people :  fur  in  the 
year  153d,  shortly  after  it  was  printed,  a  royal  injunction  w'as  issued 
to  the  clerj^  to  provide  a  liook  “  of  the  whole  Bible,  lioth  in  Laien^ 
and  also  in  English,  and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire  for  ever}'e  man 
that  will  to  loke  and  reade  theroii,"  in  every  parish  church  ;  which 
was  certainly  equivalent  to  an  express  ap]>robation  of  Coverdale’i 
Hible,  as  there  was  no  other  at  that  time  in  Englisli.  Dr.  Geddes 
(Prospectus  for  a  new  Translation,  p.  88.)  says  of  this  translation, 

**  From  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Chronicka,  and  the  book  of  Jonah,  are 
by  Tyndal ;  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Coverdale.  The  whole 
New  Testament  is  Tyndars.’*  But  from  the  collation  of  Lewis, 
it  is  evident  that  Coverdale  corrected  Tyndal's  translation.  Fulke 
(Defence  if  the  English  Translation  of  the  Bible)  relates,  that  “when 
C'overdale’s  translation  was  finished,  and  preseiitetl  to  Henry,  he  gave 
it  to  Bishop  Gardiner  and  some  others  to  ^examine.  They  kept  it  so 
long,  that  at  last  Henry  had  to  cull  for  it  himself.  When  they  de¬ 
livered  the  lMN)k,  he  demandtMl  their  opinion  of  the  translation.  They 
answeriHl,  that  then*  were  many  faults  in  it.  ‘  Well,*  said  the  king, 

‘  but  are  there  any  heresies  mentioned  in  it?’  They  replied,  ‘  There 
were  no  heresies  they  could  find.'  ‘  If  there  be  no  heresies,'  said 
Henry,  ‘  then,  in  (tod's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  our  people.'  ” 

*  (’overdale  cidled  his  version  a  “  spt'cial*’  translation,  becjuise  it 
Wiis  different  from  the  former  English  translations :  its  noble  simpli¬ 
city,  perspicuity,  and  purity  of  style  are  truly  astonishing.  It  is  di* 
videtl  into  six  tomes  or  parts,  adorned  wdth  wooden  cuts,  and  fur¬ 
nished  w’ith  scripture  references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page  has 
these  words  :  **  FrynUMl  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  m.d.  xxxv.  and 
fynishiHl  the  fourth  daye  of  Octolier."  Of  this  Bible  there  was  an¬ 
other  eilition  in  a  large  4to,  1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a  new 
title,  1553;  and  these,  according  to  lo'wis,  w'ere  all  the  editions  of  it 
which  were  ever  publishetl.  (Lewises  History  of  English  Translations 
of'  the  Bible,  pp.  01 — 104.)  C»>pies  of  Bishop  Coverdale’s  version  of 
the  Bible  are  presi*rved  in  the  following  libniries,  viz. :  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Sion  College,  in  Tjondon  ;  of  his  (trace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  LamlN^th  ;  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge ;  in 
the  Library  ut  All  Souls’  (’ollege,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  (^x* 
ford  ;  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist  Academy  at  Bristol.*  * 

pp.  24  -28. 

T'bis  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  any  remarks  u}K)n  the 
Translation  itself;  hut  we  cannot  forliear  to  notice  the  singular 
statement  of  the  title-|>age,  which  represents  it  to  have  been  made 
‘  from  the  Douche  ((ierman?)  and  Lat^’n  into  English.'  Tin- 
dal,  whose  version  fiwms  the  basis  of  this  Bible,  published  three 
ciiitions  of  his  New  'Festament  in  1526,  7>  6.  Two  years 


•  Wo  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work,  but  it  is  in  small  4to. 
unfitrtunntcly,  the  title  page  is  wanting.  It  is  in  the  Old  English 
letter. 
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later,  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  appeared  at  Hamburgh, 
with  another  edition  of  his  New  Testament.  The  Psalms  and 
the  Prophet  Jonah  were  also  printed  separately  in  his  lifetime; 
and  he  translated  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
end  of  Nehemiali.  Now,  whatever  translations  into  Latin  and 
Dutch,  or  German,  Coverdale  may  have  used,  cither  in  his  ow'n 
part  of  the  work,  or  in  correcting  iMndaPs,  it  is  certain  that  Tin- 
dal  himself  made  use  of  the  originals^,  and  his  translation  bears 
every  internal  mark  of  originality. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  the  connexion  l>etween 
the  printing  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  English  Bible  and 
the  Ueformation :  the  anger,  alarm,  and  vindictive  cruelty  of  the 
Popish  party,  which  were  stirred  up  by  the  translation,  and  especially 
by  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  may  teach  us  duly  to  estimate 
the  momentous  effects  of  this  application  of  what  John  Fox  styles, 

*  the  Divine  and  miraculous  invention  of  printing.'*  ‘  And  here- 
‘  in,'  says  the  venerable  Martyrologist,  ‘  we  have  first  to  behold 

*  the  admirable  work  of  God's  wisdom,  for,  as  the  first  decay  and 
‘  ruin  of  the  Church  l>cfore  began  of  rude  ignorance  and  lack  of 
‘  knowledge  in  teachers  ;  so,  to  restore  the  Church  again  by  doc- 

*  trine  and  learning,  it  pleased  God  to  open  to  man  thk  Akt  op 
‘  Printisc,  the  time  whereof  was  shortly  after  the  burning  of 

*  lliiss  and  Jerome,  a.  u.  Printing,  being  opened,  in* 

*  stantly  ministered  unto  the  Church  the  instruments  and  tools 

*  of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  were  good  books  and  authors 
‘  which  before  lay  hid  and  unknown.  The  science  of  printing 

*  being  found,  immediately  followed  the  grace  of  God  which 

*  stirred  up  goo<l  wits,  aptly  to  conceive  the  light  of  knowledge 

*  and  of  judgement ;  by  which  light,  darkness  began  to  be  espied, 

*  and  ignorance  to  be  detected,  truth  from  error,  religion  to  be 
‘  discerned  from  8U|>cr8tition.' J 

Again,  he  elsewhere'  thus  dilates  upon  the  benefit  of  this 
glorious  invention. 

*  What  man  soever  was  the  instrument,  without  doubt  God  him* 

*  self  was  the  ordainer  and  disimscr  thereof,  as  he  was  of  the  gift 

•  See  his  Prologue  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  eilition 
of  the  Testament  printed  in  15311.  The  learned  reader  may  also  be 
referred  to  the  proof  of  the  fact,  adduced  in  Mr.  Walter's  “  Second 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Petcrb<irough,**  1828. 

t  The  fUTular  celebration  of  the  invention  of  printing  was  held  at 
Haerlem  with  great  ]H)mp  on  the  Kith  of  July  last.  Tiiis  would  fix 
the  date  to  1435.  Fox  mentions  the  year  1450  as  *  famous  and  memo* 
rable  for  the  invention.*  The  Bible  was,  in  fact,  first  published  in  that 
yt*ar,  from  iiu^tal  types. 

1  Tract  Society’s  edition  of  British  Reformers.  Wiclif  to  Bilney, 
p.&l. 
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*  of  tuiifcua.  .Vnd  well  may  this  gift  of  printiog  he  rctembled  ta 

*  the  gilt  of  tongues:  for  as  (fod  then  spake  with  many  tongues, 

*  and  yet  all  that  would  not  turn  the  <lew«;  so  now,  when  the 

*  Holy  (vhobt  s|ieakcth  to  the  adTemanes  in  innumerable  sortiof 

*  books,  yet  they  will  not  be  conTerted,  nor  turn  to  the  gospel. 

*  Now  to  c'onsider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  hath 

*  given  tills  gift  of  printing  to  the  earth,  and  to  what  great  Mtiiity 
^  aud  necessity  it  serves^  it  is  not  hard  to  judge,  whoso  wisely 
'  coiibiders  lioth  the  time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel  which 
^  thereof  ensueth. 

^  And  Hrst,  touching  the  umc  M'  thia  faculty  given  to  the  uss 

*  of  man,  this  is  to  be  marked,  that  when  the  bishop  of  Hobm 
^  widi  all  the  wiiole  and  full  consent  of  the  cardinals,  patnarcht, 

^  archbisliops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  |>ror(M, 

*  deaus,  iurciideacuns,  assembled  together  in  the  council  of  ('on. 

*  stance,  had  conderoneti  pcxir  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  te 

*  death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they  were  no  bereties,  aid 
'  alter  they  had  subdued  the  liohemians  aiul  all  tlie  world  under 

*  the  supreme  authority  ol'  the  llomisli  see ;  and  had  made  all 

*  Christian  people  ubedieiiciarics  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  having, 

^  as  one  would  say,  all  the  world  at  their  will,  so  that  the  matter 

*  now  was  ))ast  not  only  the  )>owcr  of  all  men,  but  the  hope  also 

*  of  any  wan  to  be  ri'cuvered — in  this  very  time  so  dangerous  and 
^  des|x.*raUs  where  wan's  power  coukl  do  no  mure,  there  the  blessed 

*  wisdom  and  omnipoieiit  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  hii 

*  church ;  not  w  ith  swonl  aud  target  to  sulxiue  his  exalted  adver* 

*  sary,  but  with  priuling,  writing,  and  reading,  to  convince  dark* 

*  ness  by  liglit,  error  by  trutli,  ignorance  by  Iciurning.  So  thah 

*  by  this  lUiaus  ut'  printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath 

*  hea|K:ii  u|>uu  that  proud  kingdom  a  double  eonfusion.  (iod  of 

*  his  secret  judgment,  hoeing  it  was  time  to  help  his  church,  found 

*  a  way  by  this  faculty  of  printing,  nut  only  to  cHinfound  his  life 

*  and  conver.sation,  which  before  he  could  not  abide  to  be  touebedf 

*  Ivut  also  to  cost  down  die  fouiulatioii  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  ex- 

*  amine,  confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  annl  institutisos 

*  most  detesiablc  in  bUch  sort,  that  though  his  life  were  ever  so 

*  luuc,  yet  his  doctriiie  standing  as  it  doth,  uo  man  is  so  blind 

*  imt  he  may  sec*  that  citlicr  the  Po|>e  is  antichrist,  or  else  that 
'  antichrist  is  near  cousin  to  the  l^ofie ;  and  ail  this  doth  aud  will 

*  hert^after  more  luid  more  appear  by  printing. 

^  The  H'ason  wliereuf  is,  tliat  heri'by  tongues  are  known,  know* 
^  hnlge  growi*!]!,  jiHlgmcnt  increaseth,  booka  are  dispersed,  the 
‘  Scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors  are  read,  stories  are  opened,  tiroes 

*  compared,  truth  disccnieil,  falsehood  di'tectcd,  ainl  with  tinges 

*  iH>intetl,  aud  all,  as  1  said,  tlu^High  tlic  benefit  of  print^* 
‘  Wherefore,  1  suppose,  that  cither  inc  Pope  must  abolish  print- 

*  ing,  or  he  must  st'ek  a  new  world  to  reign  over ;  for  else,  as  this 
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*  watM  ^undcth,  FiiMTi?fo  not7fiTf.RA<?  wir.t  itim.  But 

*  the  Pope,  iind  »ll  lii«  rollrjarc*  of  rnrdin^lft,  mn^  iindnr^jiTid,  flmt 
‘  thfoufrn  the  lijrht  of  printing  the  world  heginneth  now  to  hnvc 

*  fyfs  to  ami  heads  to  judge.  FTe  rannot  ^alk  so  inviaihle  in 

*  a  net,  hut  he  will  iie  s|Ticd.  And  althongh  t  i*ongh  might  he 
‘  stopped  the  month  of  *Fohn  Ifuss  before,  and  of  .ferome,  that  they 
‘  miglit  not  prearh,  thinking  to  make  hia  kingdom  sure  ;  yet,  in- 
‘  stead  if  d.  I  Fuss  and  others,  God  hath  opened  the  press  to  prearh, 

‘  whoae^  oicf  the  F*ope  is  nerer  al)Ie  to  stop  with  all  the  pnissanre 
‘  of  his  tuple  crown.  Fly  this  printing,  as  hy  the  gifl  of  tongues, 

‘  and  as  hy  the  singtdar  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of 
‘  the  Gos|)e]  s^indeth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven, 

*  and  what  God  revoaleth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many,  .iiul 
‘  what  is  knowij  in  one  nation,  is  o|>med  to  all. 

‘  The  first  and  were  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  the  heno- 
‘  fit  of  printing,  to  l(*am  and  know  the  truth.  If  he  will  not,  let 
‘  him  well  understand  that  printing  is  not  set  np  for  nought.  To 

*  strive  against  the  atream  it  availcth  not.  What  the  F^opc  hath 
‘  lost,  since  printing  and  the  press  liogan  to  preach,  let  him  reckon. 

‘  First,  when  Kmsmas  wrote,  and  Frohenius  printed,  wh.at  a  blow 
‘  thereby  was  given  to  all  friars  and  monks  in  the  world  !  And 

*  who  sceth  not  that  the  pen  of  I^uther  following  after  Erainnua, 

*  and  set  forward  hy  writing,  hath  set  the  triple  crown  so  awry  on 

*  the  F^ope's  head,  that  it  is  never  likely  to  be  set  straight  iigain  ? 

‘  Briefly,  if  there  were  no  demonstration  to  leail,  yet  by  thia 

*  one  argument  of  printing,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  might  understand 
‘  the  counsel  and  purpose  of  the  Lord  to  work  against  hiii4 

*  having  provided  such  a  way  in  earth,  that  almost  how  many 

*  printing  presses  there  are  in  the  world,  so  many  biock-huuaea 

*  there  are  against  the  high  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  so  that  either 

*  the  Pope  must  abolish  Knowledge  and  printing,  rnr  printing  at 
^  length  will  root  him  out.  For  if  a  man  wisely  ctmsider  the  hold 
^  and  standing  of  the  Pope,  thus  he  may  repute  with  himself,  that 
'  as  nothing  made  the  Pope  strong  in  time  past,  hut  lack  of 
‘  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  simple  Christians ;  so  contrariwise, 

*  now  nothing  doth  debilitate  and  shake  the  hiuh  spire  of  hU 
‘  papacy  so  much  as  reading,  preaching,  knowledge,  and  judg« 

*  ment,  that  is  to  say,  the  fruit  of  printing.  Wher^‘  some  expe- 
^  rience  wc  see  already,  and  more  is  like,  by  the  Lord's  bleaaing, 
‘  to  follow.  For  although,  through  outward  force  and  violent 
‘  cruelty,  tongues  dare  not  speak,  yet  the  hearts  of  men  daily,  no 
‘  doubt,  are  instructed  through  the  benefit  of  ranting.  And 
'  though  the  Pope  doth  now  hold  by  cruelty,  and  in  timet  past 
‘  by  ignorance,  hail  all  under  his  possi^ssion  :  yet  neither  inuU  be 
^  think  that  violence  will  always  continue,  neither  must  be  hope 
'  for  that  now,  which  he  had  then  ;  forsomuch  as  in  former  days 

*  liooks  were  scarce,  and  of  such  excessive  price,  that  few  coidd 
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*  attain  to  the  buyinf^,  fewer  to  the  reading  and  studying,  which 

*  IxKiks  now,  by  means  of  this  art,  are  made  easy  unto  all  men. 

‘  Moreover,  for  defect  of  Imoks  and  good  authors,  universitiei 
‘  were  decayed,  and  goo<l  understandings  kept  in  ignorance,  while 
‘  Ijcgging  friars,  scraping  all  the  wealtli  from  other  priests,  heaped 

*  up  all  l)ooks  that  could  l>c  gotten  into  their  own  libraries ;  where 

*  either  they  did  not  diligently  apply  them,  or  else  did  not  rightly 
‘  use  them,  or  at  least  kept  them  from  such  as  more  fruitfully  would 

*  have  ])crused  them.  In  this  then  so  great  rarity,  and  alio 

*  dearth  of  good  Ixxiks,  whon  neither  they  which  could  have  liooki 
‘  would  well  use  them,  nor  they  that  would  could  have  them  to  use, 

‘  what  marvel  if  the  greediness  of  a  few  prelates  abused  the  hlind- 
‘  ness  of  those  days,  to  the  advancement  of  themselves  ?  Where- 
‘  fore.  Almighty  (rod  of  his  merciful  providence,  seeing  both 
‘  what  lacked  in  the  church,  and  how  also  to  remedy  the  same, 

*  for  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  gave  the  understanding  of  thii 
‘  excellent  art  or  science  of  ])rinting,  whereby  three  singular  coin- 
‘  moilities  at  one  time  came  to  the  world.  First,  the  price  of  ail 
‘  books  is  diminisheil.  Secondly,  the  speedy  help  of  reading 
‘  more  furthered.  And  thirdly,  the  plenty  of  all  good  authors 
‘  enlarginl.  Hy  reason  whereof,  as  printing  of  liooks  ministered 

*  matter  of  reailing;  so  reading  brought  learning,  learning  showed 
‘  light,  by  the  brightness  whert*of  blind  ignorance  was  suppressed, 

‘  error  detected,  and  tinally,  (ioifs  glory,  with  the  truth  of  hii 

*  word,  advanced.' 

To  the  art  of  Printing,  Europe  owes  at  least  the  permanence 
of  her  political  and  religious  reformation.  This  discover)*  ren¬ 
dered  it  im|>ossible  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  mind,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  ))rinciples  that  spread  with  the  subtile  swiftness 
of  electricity.  As  long  as  the  vernacular  Scriptures  could  be 
multiplied  only  by  the  slow  process  of  transcription,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Uomanists  to  frustrate  tlie  pious  seal 
of  those  who  were  making  these  noble  efforts  to  give  a  wider  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  word  of  life.  In  the  year  14^,  Archbishop 
Arundel  issueil  the  intolerant  and  impious  decree,  ‘  That  no  one 

*  should  thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into  Eng- 

*  lish,  by  way  of  a  l>ook,  a  little  book,  or  tract ;  and  that  no  boos, 

*  little  book,  or  tract  of  this  kind  should  l>e  read,  that  was  com- 
‘  ptmxi  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wiclif,  or  since  his  death.’ 
Tills  constitution,  we  are  told,  led  to  great  iiersecutiona ;  and 
many  were  the  iicrsons  who  were  ‘  not  only  sentenced  to  pay 

*  heavy  fines,  and  to  undergo  long  incarceration,  but  even  to  be 

*  burntxl  at  the  stake,  as  the  Bishop's  registers  indisputably 
‘  prove!'*  Similar  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  the  circulation 
or  Tindal's  New  Testament  and  other  printed  editions  of  the 


*  Baber's  Wiclif  t  New  Testament,  p.  Ixxii. 
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Scriptures ;  but  the  press  multiplied  copies  faster  than  Tonstall 
and  his  colleagues  could  buy  or  seize  them  to  burn  them.  Hu. 
the  discovery  of  printing  taken  place  two  centuries  earlier,  the  re 
furnmlion  U'gun  by  Wiclif  would  probably  never  have  been 
arrc*<ted  and  turneil  back.  Hut  for  the  press,  the  reign  of  Kliza- 
U'th  might,  f)erhAps,  have  proved  as  disastrous  to  IVutestantisin, 
as  that  of  Henry  Holingbrokc  was  to  the  cause  of  whicli  his 
father  had  l>ecn  the  great  protector.  Hut  Puritanism  bad  to 
sustain  it,  what  Lollardism  wanted, — the  printed  Scriptures,  the 
unsheathed  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  uim^aleil  water  of  life,  the 
iron  seed  that  K]>rings  up  a  harvest  of  armed  men.  The  |>en  of 
Wiclif  had  made  the  Man  of  Sin  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  His 
writings  carried  to  Hohemia  by  a  native  of  that  country,  who 
had  Ix'come  acquainted  with  them  at  Oxford,  mmie  John  Hnss  a 
Ueformer;  and  the  sermons  of  John  Huss,  found  by  Luther  in 
the  library  of  the  monastery  at  Erfurd,  first  ojKmeil  the  eyes  of 
Luther*.  Hut  now,  that  ])en  was  miraculously  transformed  and 
multiplied  by  the  press,  so  as  to  be  changed  from  a  missile  into  a 
hatteiy*.  Writings  had  wings,  but  the  press  had  the  speed  and 
irresistible  force  of  lightning.  It  sowed  Wiclifs  in  every  land, 
and  raised  up  Husses  and  Luthers  a  hundred-fold.  ()h  give 
(lianks  unto  the  Lord  for  this  blessed  miracle  of  printing,  the 
grt  atest  boon  l)estoweil  upon  the  Cljurch  since  the  a|K)stolic  age. 
What  the  application  of  steam,  tke;  grand  discovery  of  our  own 
age,  is  in  mechanics,  the  invention  of  printing  has  proved  in  the 
world  of  morals.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels  may  now  be 
printed  at  the  cost  of  a  penny  I  What  would  Tindal,  and  Co- 
verdalc,  and  Fox  have  said,  how  would  their  hearts  have  leaped, 
could  it  have  l)e€n  'predicted  to  them  that  such  would  one  day  be 
the  case  !  AVhat  assurance  would  it  have  given  them,  that  the 
light  then  kindled  should  never  be  put  out ! 

It  is  true  that  the  full  benefit  of  this  discovery  has  never  been 
rpa))ed  till  now,  within  our  own  times.  Three  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  English  Hiblc  was  completed  at  the 
press;  and  to  that  circumstance  we  may  look  back  as,  under 


*  Sec  Turner’s  History  of  Engluud,  Vol.  11.  4to,  p.  432.  The  link 
between  W'iclif’s  labours  and  the  Hohetniaii  Heforumtum  affords  a 
ttriking  instance  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  W'hich  |><iliiical  events  are 
Divinely  over>ruled  and  dis|)OHed  fur  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  *  The  marriage  of  Hichard  II.  w'ith  a  Hohemiaii  princess 
connecti^l  the  two  countries  by  a  friendly  intercourse.  The  Queen's 
f'ourt  was  attended  by  several'  Hohemian  knights  and  noblemen :  she 
favoured  the  principles  of  our  Reformer :  and  one  of  her  countrymen, 
who  had  studied  at  Oxford,  taking  with  him  into  Hohemia  the  writings 
of  Wiclif,  as  a  precious  treasure  lent  them  to  several  jicrsoas,  and 
among  others  to  J<»bn  Huss.* 

VOL.  XIV. — N.s. 
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Divine  Providence,  the  era  of  that  flood  of  scriptural  light  which 
has  swept  away  the  gross  darkness  of  Popery*  from  our  land.  To 
the  English  Hihle,  ProtesUnt  England  owes  every  thing  that  has 
ennobled  her  literature,  and  made  her  deserving  of  the  name  of 
the  Evangelist  of  nations.  Hut,  for  nearly  three  hundrcxl  years, 
the  English  Hihle  was  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  a  small 
proportion  of  her  population  ;  and  almost  every  where  else,  there 
was  a  dearth,  in  some  p«arts  a  famine,  in  others  an  absolute  desti. 
tution  of  the  word  of  iJod.  Forgetful  of  our  own  debt  of  gnu 
litude  for  the  English  Hible,  we  hatl  suffered  the  Welsh,  the 
Irish,  the  (laelic  highlanders  on  our  own  soil  to  remain  in  almost 
total  deprivation  of  the  heavenly  gift.  We  boasted  of  our  Pro- 
testantism,  and  declaimed  against  Popery',  but  suffereil  the  main 
engine  of  Protestantism  to  remain  com])arativcly  idle,  and  the 
very  principle  of  the  lleformation  to  be  as  it  were  in  alx‘yance. 
W1  hatever  man  designetl  in  the  invention  of  printing,  there  can 
be  no  question  with  a  devout  believer  in  the  Providential  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  world,  that  wliat  Gml  designed  as  its  chief  end 
was,  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  His  own  word,  the  written 
Scriptures.  Hut  this  design  had  l)ecomc  obscured  by  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  purposes  to  which  the  press  is  also  capidde  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  children  of  this  world 
had  proved  themselves  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  child¬ 
ren  of  light.  All  sorts  of  literature,  good  and  bad,  sweet  and 
bitter,  hatl  been  ]>oure<l  forth  from  this  fountain,  according  to  the 
f|uality  of  the  leaves  thrown  into  it ;  yet,  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  which  would  have 
made  the  bitter  waters  sweet,  were  sparingly  and  distiaistfully 
useil.  Without  a  metaphor,  the  Hible  was  jealously  doU*il  out 
by  an  ecclesiastical  monojwly.  T'he  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
was  lM)und  and  manach'd ;  and  not  by  a  l*opish,  but  by  a  Protest¬ 
ant  hieran'hy.  T'he  Hible  was  a  l^ollurd  in  the  olden  time.  It 
was  a  Puritan  afterwards.  It  has  been  treated  as  a  Sectarian,  • 
Dissenter  in  our  own  days, — a  very  unsafe  and  dangerous  ]H‘r8on 
t4>  go  abroad  without  a  prayer-book  to  watch  over  it.  The  form¬ 
ation  of  an  Institution  for  the  sole  pur|K)s<'  of  distributing  the 
JScriptuns,  was  angrily  and  furiously  o})]K>sed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  Heads,  and  Dignitaries,  and  Ministers  of  a  Protestant 
Church.  T'he  utility  of  the  object  was  openly  denied  by  some 
now  occupying  high  places  in  the  hierarchy.  With  matchless 
consistency,  the  very  same  High-Church  party  who  arc  shocked 
and  scandali/i^l  at  the  burning  of  Protestant  Hibles  by  the 
Papists,  quarrelled  with  the  Dissenters  for  their  zeal  in  distri- 
Lutiug  that  very  same  Hihle  which  themselves  acknowUxlgcd  as 
outhoriu'd  by  their  own  Church.  To  this  very  day,  the  Hritish 
•od  Foreign  Hible  Society  is  regardcil  by  a  majority  within  the 
Church  of  England  os  a  sectarian  iuslitutiuu ;  aud  its  principle^ 
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(he  fiinclamenul  principle  of  ProtesUntism,  has  not  yet  ^ineri 
aiiv  thing  like  recognition  and  approral  from  the  greater  number 
of  the  rrelate*  of  the  Anglican  Church  ! 

What  the  dincovery  of  printing  was  to  the  pen,  (may  wo  not 
lyiv  ?)  the  institution  of  the  Ihblc  Society  has  prov^  to  tlie 
pnntt*tl  Hihle.  It  has  had  at  least  all  the  effect  of  a  new  in¬ 
vention.  It  has  called  into  a  new  application,  the  familiar  prin¬ 
ciple  of  moral  and  social  combination ;  and  though  it  has  not  im- 
provcil  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the  press,  it  has  brought  a 
moral  power  to  act  u|K)n  the  mechanism,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  imnligiously  augmenting  and  multiplving  its  operations  and 
results.  Not  only  has  it  createil  a  dcinaiut  by  producing  a  sup¬ 
ply,  which  supply  is,  in  turn,  |)erpetuatrd  by  the  demand  which 
It  feixls  and  stimulates.  Not  only  has  it  increased  to  an  indefinite 
extent  the  circulation  of  the  extant  Scriptures.  It  has  given 
Isrth  also  to  a  ]H)lyglott  a])paratU8  absolutely  unparalleled,  and 
which  would  have  ap])cared  in  anticipation  little  short  of  miracu¬ 
lous.  It  has  conferred  the  pft  of  tongues  upon  the  bautized 
press.  It  has  refracted  the  light  of  heaven  into  all  the  shades 
of  colour  that  may  suit  the  varying  organs  of  the  intellectual 
sense.  It  has  re-o}K)ned  conduits  long  closed,  and  poured  a  living 
stream  through  the  waterless  desert.  The  Ilritish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  with  all  its  affiliated  institutions,  is  the  great  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  age,  hearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Revived 
(  hristianity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  discovery  of 
Printing  did  to  that  of  the  sixteenth.  As  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  the  distinguishing  feature  and  seminal  principle 
of  the  First  Reformation,  begun  by  Wiclif ;  and  the  printing 
of  the  Scriptures  was  that  of  tne  Second  Reformation,  begun  by 
Tindal  and  Riliicy,  by  Luther  and  Zwin'gle ;  so,  the  dijj'usion 
of  the  printed  Scriptures  in  all  languages^  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Protestant  Christians,  is  that  of  the  Third  Reformation,  which 
b  destined,  we  trust,  to  consummate  the  triumph  oi  Revealed 
Truth. 

'fhc  fourth  of  October  next  is,  then,  with  great  propriety, 
selected  as  the  era  of  the  second  of  these  great  events,  being  the 
third  centenary  of  the  memorable  publication  of  the  first  entire 
Bible  in  our  vernacular  language.  For  the  language  in  which 

iciif  preached  and  wrote  was  scarcely  Knglish,  the  language 
not  having  yet  settled  into  its  permanent  form  and  orthography  ; 
whereas  Covcrdalc’s  Riblc  is  still  perfectly  intelligible.  And 
there  is  this  great  advantage  attending  the  fixing  upon  this  era, 
that  it  connects  the  commemoration  of  tlie  Reformation  with  a 
great  principle,  rather  than  with  any  political  circiuustance ;  it 
points  our  attention  to  au  occasion  of  devout  mtitude  as  little 
connected  as  possible  with  human  instrumeiitauty ;  it  celebrates 
an  event  in  wnich  ail  denominations  of  Protestants  are  alike  iu- 
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tcretteil,  and  lifts  us  out  of  the  region  of  ecclosiastiral  controveny, 
and  rcminiU  us  in  what  respect  all  Protestants  who  are  tnie  to 
the  principle  of  the  lieformation,  arc  brethren.  Mr.  Home  hat 
fixed  upon  a  very  good  text,  in  anticipation,  for  his  sermon  on  the 
4th  of  Ocuiber:  viz.  Acts  xxiv.  14,  lo: — we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  a  still  l)etu*r  for  the  <K‘casion,  Phil.  iii.  l(i. 

“  Nevertheless,  whereto  we  have  alrewly  attained,  let  us  walk  by 
the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  s.'imc  thing."”  We  thank  him, 
however,  for  his  short  sermon,  and  for  the  useful  historical  in. 
formation  which  he  has  compressini  into  this  Protestant  Memo, 
rial.  We  have  lieen  particularly  pleaseti  with  his  third  section, 
containing  an  extract  fnim  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde’s  “  Via  Futa^ 
publisheti  in  which  is  an  admirable  s]H*cimen  of  the  nr^u» 

mentum  ad  homifiem^  and  turns  the  tables  upon  the  Papists  most 
adroitly.  Witli  this  extract,  commending  the  'fract  itself  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  our  readers,  we  shall  conclude  this  hasty 
article. 

‘  .\dmit,  th.it  Protestants  should  allow  a  possibility  of  salvation  to 
all  believing  ('hristians  in  the  UtHom  of  the  Ibmian  church,  (which 
never  vet  w.ih  granted.)  what  do  our  advenuiries  infer  from  hence? 
ITiere^ore  (sav  they)  It  ix  the  safer  rratf  to  jyrrsist  in  that  ('hurcht 
where  txtth  asides  n^ree,  than  where  one  part  stands  single  in  opinitm 
/»y  themsrivrs.  Sow  surely,  if  that  he  the  safer  way,  wherein  dilfer- 
iiig  parties  agret*  Ixith  in  one,  1  will  join  issue  with  them  in  this  very 
piiut.  And  if  in  this  1  make  not  giMnl,  that  we  are  thertdbre  in  tlw 
safer  wav,  'iHH:au.se  tJny  ;igri*t*  in  the  princijial  points  of  controversy  with 
our  doctrine,  I  will  rL'concile  myself  to  the  llouiau  church  ;  ami  creq> 
njsm  all  fours  to  his  holiness  for  u  pardon. 

*  First  then  we  s;»y,  there  is  a  Ileaven  and  a  Hell.  It  is  true,  say 
they;  hut  there  is  a  Purgatory,  there  is  a  I  Ambus  Infantum  also,  lo 
the  first  part  they  join  with  ns,  in  the  latter  they  stand  single  by 
thcm.vlvi*s  :  and  that  is  the  s.ifcr  way,  where  both  sides  agree. 

*  tVe  H;iy,  we  shall  Iw  saved  l)y  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ 
.leau.s.  It  is  trui*,  siiy  they  ;  hut  then*  art*  likewise  merits  of  sainti, 
and  siitisfactions  of  our  own,  helpful  and  iH*et*Hsary  to  salvation.  In 
the  first  part  thev  join  with  ns,  in  the  latter  they  stand  single  by 
themmdvi's:  and  that  is  the  safer  way,  where  Iwth  sides  agree. 

*  tVe  say,  the  ^Sacnunellt  of  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist,  are  two 
proper  Sacraments  instituicd  hy  (.'hrist.  It  is  true  say  they  ;  but 
there  are  five  more  to  U*  rt*ceiveil,  as  true  uud  pro{K.*r  Sacraments,  (k 
^fide,  for  an  article  of  l)clicf.  The  first  two  they  confess  w  ith  ns,  in 
the  latter  five  they  stand  single  by  themselves:  and  that  is  the  safer 
way,  where  Iwth  sides  agree. 

'  IVe  say,  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  liis  Saints  are  ornaments  and 
memorials  of  the  absent,  and  may  iu  some  cases  serve  for  history.  B 
is  true,  say  they  ;  but  there  is  ;d80  worship  and  venenition  due  unta 
them.  Ill  the  first  part  they  agree  with  us,  in  the  latter  the?  stand 
single  by  themselves :  and  that  is  the  safer  way,  where  both  sides 
agree. 
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*  IfV  !«»v.  the  Kvangelint :  **  Thoti  nhalt  worship  the  f^rd  thy 
Gml,  «ml  l»im  only  shalt  thou  serve.”  (Matt,  iv.)  Ft  is  true,  say  they  ; 
hut  there  l>e  saints  aiiil  angels  also,  that  arc  to  l>e  invocate<l  and  adortnl. 
In  the  lirst  part  they  join  with  us,  in  the  latter  they  stand  single  by 
themselves:  and  that  is  the  safer  way,  where  both  sides  agree. 

*  IVe  say,  that  ('hrist  is  the  Mediator  and  Intercessor  I>etwixt  God 
and  man.  It  is  true,  saiy  they  ;  but  the  saints  and  angids  .are  cmr  iii- 
lercfsjHirs  and  mediators  also.  In  the  first  jwirt  they  join  with  ui,  in 
the  latter  they  stand  single  l)y  themselves :  and  that  is  the  safer  way, 
^vhere  Iwth  sides  agri*e. 

*  HV  say  that  Christ  is  the  II(*a<l  and  Monarch  of  the  Church.  It  is 
tnie  saj-  they  ;  hut  there  is  likewise  another  visible  head  of  the  church, 
whicli  IS  the  1*oih*.  In  the  first  part  they  join  with  us,  in  the  latter 
they  stan<l  single  by  themselves:  and  that  is  the  safer  \%'ay,  when* 
beta  sides  agree. 

‘  ffV  say,  that  Peter  had  a  Primacy  of  Order,  that  is,  a  firstship 
among  the  .\postles.  It  is  true,  they  say  ;  but  withal  he  had  a  snpre- 
auev  of  power  and  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  place  they  join  with  us, 
in  the  latter  they  stand  single  by  themselves:  and  that  is  the  safer 
way,  where  ls>th  sides  agree. 

‘  HV  say,  there  are  two-and-twenty  IbM)ks  of  Canonic:il  Scripture. 
It  Is  true,  say  they  ;  but  there  are  other  Ixsiks  also  ;  as  namely,  Tohit, 
Judith,  the  Maccabees,  &c.,  that  are  Canonical.  In  the  first  ]mrt 
they  approve  all  that  we  hold,  in  the  latter  they  stand  by  themselves  : 
inJ  that  is  the  safer  wav,  where  both  sides  agree. 

‘  We  say.  Scripture  is  the  Rule  of  Faith.  It  is  tnic,  say  they  ; 
but  there  are  traditions  likewise,  and  unwritten  verities,  that  must  lx* 
atlded  to  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first  part  they  join  with  us,  in  the 
latter  they  stand  single  hy  themselves :  and  tKat  is  the  safer  \vay, 
where  ls»tfi  sides  agn*e. 

‘  laiMtly,  We  say  there  are  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Creeil,  and  this  is 
the  Tenet  and  Confe^^ion  of  all  Christian  Churches.  It  is  true,  say 
they  ;  hut  there  ar^  Twelve  Articles  more,  published  by  Pope  Pius 
the  Fourth,  to  be  ^|,t'vived  of  Catholics.  In  the  first  place  they  confi*ss 
all  that  we  \\\  the  latter  they  stand  single  by  themselves :  and 

tliat  is  the  safer  *wiy,  by  our  adversaries*  confession,  where  both  sides 
agree.’  pp.  5U.’ 


Art.  VI.  A  Diciionary  of  Geography^  ancient  and  tnudern  :  e«»m- 

prisinc  a  succinct  Description  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  (Robe. 


pnning  a  succinct  Description  of  all  tne  Countries  ot 
Bv  .loaiah  Conder.  Small  8vo,  pp.  7-*^*  Price  12i. 

\A\4. 


ail  the  Countries  of  the  (Robe, 
pp.  Price  12i.  Loudon, 


This  singularly  comprehensive  volume  exhibits  what  we  art* 
almost  inclined  to  term  a  wa.ste  of  labour.  Knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  way  in  which  these  things  are  coniinonly  gt>t  up, 
were  prepared  to  encounter  such  an  ap|>lieation  of  the  *  paste- 
‘  and-scissors  system '  as  custom  has  now  fairly  liciuised;  althoi^h, 
knowing  also  something  of  the  Author,  we  were  at  the  same  time 
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quite  certain  that  an  adoption,  partial  or  general,  of  the  usual 
]»lan,  would  never  with  him  l)e  allowed  to  supersede  a  constant 
ap|K'al  to  ultimate  authorities  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  im|>ortaiice. 
We  have,  however,  done  him  great  injustice  in  these  anticipa¬ 
tions  ;  for  he  lias  priHluced  a  work  of  extensive  and  original  re¬ 
search,  exemplifying  an  economy  of  space  and  a  condensation  of 
matter,  such  as  we  have  no  present  recollection  of  having  met 
with  elsewhere.  In  a  form  that  makes  it  really  convenient  either 
for  the  library  table,  or,  if  we.  may  lie  allowed  the  ])hrase,  as  a 
Ixxik  of  ]>assage,  we  have  a  mass  of  information  of  the  highest 
practical  value  to  the  traveller  and  the  student,  got  together  with 
a  patience  and  skill  that  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  long 
and  successful  application  to  geographical  studies.  The  style, 
too,  which  is  in  most  similar  works  either  sterile  or  slovenly,  has 
evidently  lieen  an  object  of  much  care:  it  varies,  judiciously, 
with  the  matter,  and  the  readers  of  the  following  sjilendid  pas¬ 
sage  will  readily  acknowledge  that  a  ])ainter's  eye  and  a  |xx'fs 
feeding  may  find  opjiortunily  to  shew  themselves  even  in  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  geograjihy. 

*  A  description  of  the  natunil  history  and  vegetable  productions  of 
Ilnizil  would  occupy  a  volume.  The  llrazil-wcHnl-tree,  from  which 
the  onintry  takes  its  name,  ( Cftsalpinin  UrasileUOt)  called  by  the 
iiutives  ibiri  pitattga^  is  the  same  as  the  Sapan-wcHKl  of  the  East  Indies : 
it  is  a  government  monoixdy,  and  owing  to  the  improvident  manner  in 
which  it  has  Ihhmi  cut  a(»wn,  is  lieciuning  scarce.  Other  species  of 
trivs  yielding  valuable  dves,  forest-trees  of  all  descrij)tion8,  some  fur¬ 
nishing  iKniutiful  wjmhIs  for  cabinet  work,  others  timber  for  ship-build¬ 
ing,  uImmiihI  in  the  low  lands.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  forests 
is  a  magnificence,  arising  from  the  infinite  diversity,  richnt'ss,  and  lux¬ 
uriance  of  the  vegetation,  of  which  the  nntravelled  ICurojx^an  can  have 
noconct*nti»»n.  Tlie  various  tints  of  a  Hrazilian  forest  are  descrilx'd  as 
Hinging  from  a  light  yellow  green  to  one  Ixirderingon  blue,  mingled  with 
hhI,  brown,  and  dee|HT  shades  approaching  to  lilack.  The  silver-tree 
is  of  a  Itrilliant  white  ;  the  rosc»-w(XKl-tree  bears  large Igolden  blossoms, 
which  biniutifully  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  toe  double-feathered 
leaves  ;  the  Ilrazil-wiNKl-triH^  puts  forth  large  flowers  of  a  purple  hue; 
the  head  of  the  mang«ta  is  brown  ;  and  here  and  there,  the  dark  brown 
of  a  Chilian  fir  ap|x*ars  among  the  lighter  foliage,  like  a  stranger  amid 
the  nativi's  of  the  tropics.  The  cffc'ct  of  the  flowering  parasitical 
plants,  which  entwine  alaiut  the  forest -tree's,  and  sometimes  form,  by 
interlacing,  an  almost  im{ienctrable  Imrricr,  is  compared  to  that  of  gay 
parterres  in  the  air.  The*  flora  of  Hrazil  is  peculiarly  rich.  Nor  ii 
the  animal  kingdom  less  ilistinguisheil  by  its  variety  and  profusion. 
Butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  cidours  of  the  rainbow,  myriads 
of  the  most  brilliant  IxH'tles,  sparkling  like  jewels  on  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  birds  of  the  most  splendid  form  and  superb  plumage,  above  all, 
the  various  six'cies  of  humming-birds,  rivalling  in  Mauty  and  lustre, 
rubiw,  emeralds  and  sapphires,  lizards  and  serpents  of  scarcely  1«* 
brilliant  colours,  squirrels  and  troops  of  gregarious  monkeys,  with  a 
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\trietv  of  the  ^Uiiiaccousi  tribes,  toucans,  orioles,  flv- catchers,  wood- 
iieckera*  and  ditferent  kinds  of  the  melodious  thrusli,  are  amon^  the 
Iviuj^nl  or  creeping  tenants  of  the  forests ;  and  even  the  cam{Ki8,  or 
uioiintain  plains,  abound  with  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  as  well  as 
cliH*r,  Uipirs,  and  jH'Ccaries.  The  luxuriance  and  richness  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world  is  attributable  to  the  prevalent  moisture,  which  gives  it  an 
advantage  over  most  other  hot  countries.  In  the  exuberance  of  ever- 
grifii  foliage,  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  New  Con¬ 
tinent,  in  the  nuinlier  of  its  linely  wooded  mountains,  the  sources  of 
ctiuntless  springs,  in  the  abundance  of  large  streams,  in  the  character 
even  of  its  deserts  without  sand,  and  the  im|KTvious  forests,  the  tropi¬ 
cal  regitni  of  Brazil  has,  indeed,  the  pre-eminence  over  every  other 
p;ut  of  the  globe.’  pp.  90,  97* 

The  ])lan  takes  in  much  that  would  hardly  be  expected  from  a 
nuTc  announcement  of  the  general  subject,  (ieography,  ancient 
ss  well  as  modern  ;  the  physical  aspect  and  the  |K)litical  condi¬ 
tion  of  countries ;  the  distinct  races  of  mankind ;  arc  not  only 
exhibited  on  the  grand  scale,  but  their  various  details  arc  care¬ 
fully  investigated.  Important  cities,  the  different  seas,  rivers, 
and  mountain  chains,  arc  fully  and  distinctly  described ;  and  an 
explanation,  both  clear  and  ample,  of  technical  terms  is  given  in 
alphabetical  order.  We  shall  select  a  portion  of  the  admirable 
summary  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  climatology. 

*  The  sea  exerts  an  imimrtaiit  equalizing  influence  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  globe  ;  and  xvhilc  it  temjKTs  the  heat  of  tropical  regions,  it 
also  mitigjites,  in  some  instances,  the  cold  of  maritime  or  insular  re¬ 
gions.  (irecnland,  under  the  dOth  |)arallel,  notwithstanding  its 
southern  ex])osiirc  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  has,  indeed,  a 
much  more  rigorous  climate  than  Lapland  under  the  parallel  of 
w  ith  a  northern  exposure.  But  the  latter  is  senarated  from  the  arctic 
region  by  a  vast  ex|)unsc  of  tK^eaii  ;  while  Gri'ciilund,  gradually  widen¬ 
ing,  extends  at  least  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  B2”.  The  remarkable 
difference  between  the  insular  climate  and  the  continental  climate,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  both  enjoying  a  more 
tein{H:rute  climate  than  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude.  Nor¬ 
way,  exjM)sed  to  the  moist  and  tennwrute  atmosphere  of  the  ocean, 
enjoys  a  singularly  mild  winter,  but  receives  little  of  the  sun’s  rays  in 
summer ;  partly  from  the  humidity  and  mistiness  of  the  air,  partly 
fnmi  the  declivity  of  the  land  towards  the  N.  Lapland  has  a  colder 
winter,  but  a  warmer  summer.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  such 
plants  as  require  only  a  few  weeks  of  warm  weather  to  bring  them  to 
maturity,  succeed  in  Lapland,  while  they  will  not  grow  in  Norway ; 
whereas  those  which  are  easily  killed  by  a  severe  frost,  flourish  better 
in  Norway,  than  in  Lapland.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  on  approaching 
the  Land's  Knd,  neither  the  apricot,  the  vino,  nor  the  greenmige  is 
h»und  to  ripen  for  want  of  sufficiently  ]>owerful  sunbeams ;  while  such 
is  the  mih(iu*ss  of  the  winter,  that  the  myrtle  and  other  green-house 
plants  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  <»|H‘n  air.  At  Dublin,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  summer  an^  the  winter  temjH*raturc  amounts  to  20'* ;  at 
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LKmtltm,  to  ;  ut  \'iemia,  to  37^.  Coniimring  the  two  extrcuiei,  we 
fiiul  the  summer  tem|HTature  of  V'ienim  ;  that  of  Dublin  o9». 
r.very  kiiul  of  fruit  ami  grain  therefore  ripens  more  j>erfectly  in  the 
continental  than  in  the  insular  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
winter  tem|)erature  of  Vienna  is  32”;  that  of  Dublin  39”:  conse¬ 
quently,  many  tender  shrubs  tlourish  in  Ireland,  which  w’ill  not  grow 
at  \’ienna,  about  tk")!)  miles  nearer  to  the  equator.  A\  hat  is  termed 
Nitanieal  geography,  is  closely  connected  with  the  science  of  cliniato- 
hegy.  The  vine,  for  instance,  is  found  to  succeed  only  in  those  climates 
where  the  annual  mean  temi)erature  is  iR'tween  5(1^*  and  Gil” ;  or  the 
nunin  temperature  may  even  Ir*  us  low  as  43®,  provided  the  summer 
heat  rises  to  G3*.  The  region  of  vineyards,  or  the  climate  of  the  vine, 
wcupies  a  zone  of  alnnit  29*’  in  breadth  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  not 
imire  than  half  that  breadth  in  the  New  World.  The  olive  requires  a 
mean  temjR'ratiire  In'twiR'ii  58®  and  t»G®.*  pp.  1()1,  1G2. 

As  a  specimen  of  another  class  of  articles  combining  historical 
with  geogra])hic:il  matter,  we  take  the  following. 

‘  Tl'hk.  Toork.  This  name,  which,  like  the  appellation  Parthian, 
is  sukI  to  signify  wamlerer,  is  given  with  doubtful  j^ropriety  to  thr 
Ottoman  nation,  who,  though  a  branch  of  the  Turco-Tatarian  family, 
are  more  pnqRTly  Turkmans  than  Turks,  and  have  become  blend^ 
and  incor|H»rated  with  the  nations  they  have  conquered,  so  ns  to  form 
a  mixiHl  but  mwv  distinct  race.  Dy  the  Ottomans  themselves,  the 
term  'J'urk  is  regarded  as  a  contumelious  apjRdlation  nearly  eouiva- 
lent  to  lH»or  ;  while,  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  it  properly  be¬ 
longs.  it  is  considered  ns  an  honourable  name.  Thus,  Tamerlane, 
usually  called  the  M«»gul  conqueror,  in  his  correspondence  w'ith  llaja- 
zet,  distinguishes  himself  and  liis  country  by  the  name  of  Turk,  and  stig¬ 
matises  the  Ottoman  nation  ns  Turkfuans.  In  like  manner,  his  illus¬ 
trious  descendant,  Sultan  Haln'r,  the  founder  of  W'hat  is  improperly 
calbnl  the  Mi»gul  dvimsty  in  Ilindostan,  ahvays  speaks  of  himself 
in  his  Memoirs  as  a  Turk,  while  of  the  Moguls  he  speaks  with  min- 
ghnl  hatred  ami  contempt.  The  language  in  which  his  Memoirs 
art*  written  is  the  Jnghatai  Turki  dialect.  According  to  a  curious 
piece  of  legendary  geneah»gy  preserved  by  an  Oriental  writer,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Turkish  nations  W’:is  Toork,  the  eldest  son  of  Ja- 
pheth  ;  and  Tatar  and  Moghul  were  twin-brothers,  betw'een  whom 
the  great-great -grand-sou  of  Ttnrrk  divided  his  dominions.  The  his- 
toriend  fact  disguised  under  this  legend  is,  that  the  w'ord  Turk  is 
used  by  the  .\rahian  giHigraphers  as  the  generic  designation  of  the 
various  hordes  inhabiting  Kastern  and  Western  Tatary,  or  Scythia 
w  ithin  and  law  ond  Imaus;  but  the  word  seems  specifically  to  belong  to 
the  great  western  branch,  usually  called  Tatars.  The  ancient  Par- 
thiaiis,  and  perhaps  the  Medes,  were  of  this  family,  as  are  several  of 
the  triU's  now  inhabiting  Northern  Persia.  The  K ajar  tribe,  to  w’hich 
the  reigning  family  of  Persia  iR'longs,  is  Turkish,  and  that  dialect  is 
the  iHuirt  language  of  the  empire.  The  T.atars  scattered  throughout 
Hnssia.  from  the  C’rinu'a  to  Kasan,  are  also  of  the  same  family.  Pi** 
ny  ranks  the  Turks  among  the  Sarmatian  tribes  ;  and  Pomponiut 
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McU  si)eaks  of  the  Thytsagetic  uiul  Turca  as  inhabiting  the  region 
near  MiP<*tis.  The  Turkmans  or  Tnikinuns  arc  pastoral  nomados,  in* 
habiting  the  plains  watered  by  tlic  Oxus,  whence  they  have  spread  over 
the  C'aspiaii  provinces,  to  Armenia,  Asia  iMiiior,  and  Syria;  and  a 
branch  of  this  nation  have  settled  in  Macedonia,  where  thi^  have  pre- 
M'rved  iiiicorruptcd  their  Asiatic  character.  In  Syria  and  Koordistan, 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  pastoral  Koords ;  but  their  respective 
manners  and  customs  arc  in  many  particulars  remarkably  oppos'd. 
The  Koords  are  plunderers :  the  Turkmans  are  esteemeil  honest.  The 
latter  give  their  daughters  a  dower:  the  former  receive  a  premium 
for  them.  The  Turkmans  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Toorki :  the  Kmrdish 
bi'srs  a  close  athnity  to  the  Hindoostanee.  The  Turkish  nomadic  trilies 
of  Persia  are  estimated  at  about  3^,(K)() ;  the  Turkmans  of  Ajerbi* 
jail,  SiC,  being  rated  at  12, 000.  The  Koordish  trilK^s  amount  to  about 
210, (KH).  The  language  of  the  Euro|>ean  Turks  or  Ottomans  has  re¬ 
ceived  so  large  an  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  as  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  on  that  account,  Mulcmnuif  the  pied  mare.*  pp.  077* 

It  ^ill  be  seen  from  this  slight  sketch,  that  the  hook  is  not  a 
mere  gazetteer,  hut  that  it  rests  its  claims  to  public  patronage  on 
higher  grounds.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  work  of  science  maac  universally 
intelligible  and  accessible.  The  possession  of  such  a  book  would, 
in  our  youth,  when  there  were  no  such  books,  have  saved  us  in¬ 
credible  labour  and  disgust ;  and  its  presence,  now  that  we  arc 
no  longer  young,  will  spare  us  many  a  tedious  search  and  much 
time- wasting  reference. 


Art.  VII.  Italy.  By  Josiah  Condor.  In3Vols.  12mo.  pp.  xlviii, 
1227.  London,  1^4. 

'^pil  AN  ‘  Italy,’  a  more  rich  and  noble  subject  for  historical  and 
to})ographical  illustration  cannot  imssibly  be  presented  to 
the  man  of  taste  or  science ;  but  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  its  adequate  treatment,  arc  at  least  commensurate 
with  its  interest  and  importance.  The  materials  arc  ample,  but 
they  are  so  various  in  quality  and  character,  as  to  demand  not 
only  the  utmost  circumspection  in  dealing  with  them,  but  a  degree 
of  original  knowledge  nearly  equivalent  in  precision  and  extent 
to  the  matter  collected  for  examination.  Authorities  are  vexa- 
tiously  conflicting ;  and  as  the  race  is  not  always  won  by  the 
swift,  so,  the  trustworthiness  of  a  writer,  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
uniformly  in  proportion  to  his  abilities  or  his  means  of  observa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  no  one  would  risk  the  comparison,  in  point 
of  talent,  between  the  spirited  sketches  of  Forsyth,  and  the  heavy 
elaborations  of  Woods:  yet,  the  latter  is  incomparably  the  surer 
guide,  and  has  only  missed  by  a  strange  want  of  tact  in  the  con- 
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coction  of  his  volumt‘8,  the  credit  of  l)cing  the  great  architecturil 
guide  of  the  Italian  tourist*. 

Another  dirticulty,  and  a  very  formidable  one  too,  lies  in  the 
rtHliindancv  of  the  materials.  A  library  of  alarming  extent 
might  be  finned  out  of  merely  the  modern  works  that  have  been 
written  alniut  Italy;  and  this  we  take  to  lx?  one  of  the  most 
tangible  explanations  of  the  fact,  that  while  every  Inxly  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  on  the  general  subject,  the  quantity  of  specific 
knowleilge  that  is  gained  either  by  reading  or  bearing,  is  incredi¬ 
bly  small.  Some  of  the  most  jmpular  and  highly  praiseil  of 
llicM*  prcHluctions — books  that  are  in  every  one’s  hands,  and  of 
whose  value  the  Inildest  critic  does  not  venture  to  raise  a  doubt — 
contain  the  smallest  ]X)S8ible  quantity  of  available  information; 
while  others  of  higher  intellectual  character,  seem  to  have  been 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  ])ure  purpose  of  shewing  how  com- 
jiletely  great  rt'search  and  sound  knowledge  may  he  neutralised 
hy  a  wrung  principle  of  selection.  Obviously,  then,  the  student 
and  the  general  reader  require  a  guide  through  all  this  confusion. 
'I'hey  want  to  know  where  may  be  the  safe  starting-point,  which 
is  the  true  road,  and  where  the  jiroper  end  of  their  journey, 
r.ither  of  these  is  easily  missed,  and  error  in  this  matter  occasions 

•  Mr.  \V«hk18*»  work  is  sidling  at  hulf-jiricc,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
at  it,  much  as  we  regret  its  unmerited  fate  unmerited,  we  mean, 
on  the  score  of  intrinsic  worth,  though  rendered  inevitable  by  misma¬ 
nagement.  Mr.  W.  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  erroneous  notion 
of  his  own  qualifications  as  a  writer,  and  he  exhibits  accordingly  an 
iinforttinate  pnqK'usity  to  he  uiiprotitahiy  excursive.  His  authorship 
is  inditferent,  hut  his  professional  criticism  is  remarkably  sound  ;  and 
if  he  had  resolutely  disinirded  all  his  travelling  common-place,  mul¬ 
tiplied  his  W(MKl-ciit  (liugrams,  and  rejected  such  uninstructive  illus¬ 
trations  as  the  ‘  .\rch  at  Onmge,’  the  *  Ituins  of  Selinus,*  or  the 
*  Palatine  Hill,'  he  would,  with  the  further  precaution  of  supplying 
omissions  and  correcting  dates,  have  furnished  us  with  one  of  the  most 
viduable  works  of  its  kind  and  time.  He  sttinewliere,  if  we  rightly 
nKtdlect,  expresses  an  intention  of  putting  aside  technical  phraseology, 
without,  howiwer,  kipping  verv  strictly  to  his  pledge.  For  instance, 
nut  Udug  architects  hy  profession,  we  were  somewhat  puzzled  hy  the 
term  *  .SV/irmr  Arch,  and,  not  having,  at  the  time  access  to  metro- 
|)olitaii  nnthoritii*s,  we  twik  local  ctiunsid  on  the  matter.  From  three 
individuals,  two  of  them  architects,  in  a  large  and  increasing  ctmnty 
ti»wii,  we  receivoil  the  thri'c  following  explanations:  any  arch  greater 
than  the  .semi-circle— any  arch  lc.u  than  the  semicircle  and  greater 
than  the  quadrant  any  arch  less  than  the  quadrant  !  We  wish  nut 
to  be  uiiderstiHKi  as  objecting  to  the  use  of  tecbniculities ;  many  of 
them  are  exlen.sivcly  undersUsKl,  and  they  are  almost  always  more 
»  xpre  vsive  than  {HTiphniM* :  we  would  usc  them  freidy,  but  our  index 
«>r  our  annotation  should  Ik*  glossurial. 
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much  troiihle,  even  if  detected  and  retrieveii.  I'he  only  way  of 
meeting?  these  difficulties,  is  to  have  recourse  to  the  self-same 
mothmi  that  in  all  other  departments  of  human  knowledge  has 
been  found  effectual, — the  compilation  of  a  work  that  shall  be  at 
once  collective  and  critical.  Law,  history,  theology,  scienec, 
have  all  their  digests,  and  in  none  of  these  can  the  urgency  he 
(TTcater  than  in  that  branch  of  intellectual  pursuit  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

We  will  frankly  confess,  that  when  we  began  to  handle  these 
volumes,  we  felt  considerable  misgiving  as  to  the  Author's  discre¬ 
tion  in  attempting  to  melt  down  such  a  mass  of  material  in  so 
small  a  crucible ;  and  we  Inul  strong  suspicions  that  the  process 
of  reduction  must  have  been  somewhat  violent,  savouring  rather 
of  the  alchyinist  than  the  philosophic  expi'rimenter.  Quite 
aware  that  an  accomplished  writer  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
pleasant  and  instructive  book  on  so  pregnant  a  subject,  we  were 
still  unprepared  for  the  completeness  of  the  present  publication. 
It  is  not  merely  a  skilful  abridgement,  nor  is  it  simply  a  judicious 
selection :  it  combines  both  these  characters,  blendeci  together  by 
the  skilful  employment  of  searching  but  liberal  criticism,  pervading 
the  work,  and  communicating  both  originality  and  homogeneous- 
ness  to  materials  as  various  as  the  sources  whence  they  arc  de¬ 
rived.  Essentially,  then,  this  production  is  both  a  digest  and  an 
index,  at  onc*e  giving  the  information  demanded,  and  supplying 
not  only  the  means  of  enlarging  it  to  any  required  extent,  hut  of 
forming  an  accurate  judgement  concerning  the  value  of  the 
primary  authorities.  An  extract  from  the  Preface  will  at  once 
point  out,  more  distinctly  than  any  thing  we  could  add,  the  object 
of  the  work,  and  give  some  notion  of  a  part,  and  a  part  only,  of 
the  dithculties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  its  adequate  execution. 

‘  So  wide  are  the  discrepancies  in  the  varying  reports  of  our  best 
writers,  even  upon  points  udiich  it  might  seem  easy  to  verify,  or  im- 
pnMihle  to  mistake,  that  it  has  often  been  a  mutter  of  no  small  |)er* 
piexity,  to  ascertain  which  statement  might  be  must  safely  defieiidcd 
upon.  Not  to  speak  of  the  varying  estimates  of  the  area  of  Italy, 
given  by  Humboldt  at  10,00(1,  by  Malte  Brun  at  15,0(K)  square 
leagues ;  the  reader  w  ill  hnd,  fur  instance,  the  height  of  the  FalU  of 
Terni  stated,  by  different  travellers,  at  UKR),  000,  200,  and  200  feet ; 
that  of  the  Torre  d*/Vsinello  at  Bologna,  at  250,  327*  tMH,  370,  and 
470  feet ;  the  Val  di  Chiana,  at  00  miles  in  length  and  3  in  breadth, 
and  again  at  40  miles  in  length  by  from  7  to  12  in  breadth  ;  the  height 
of  the  aqueduct  at  Spoieto,  at  250  feet  and  2*^18  yards,  dec.  But  in  num¬ 
berless  instances,  these  variations  have  been  too  unimportant  to  notice, 
though  they  have  materially  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Writer's  task. 
Who  would  have  expected  to  find  the  accurate  Gibbon  guilty  of  the 
(P^ws  blunder  of  mailing  the  Mincio  How  into  the  Lago  di  Guarda  ? 

*  It  will  be  obvious,  that  these  volumes,  if  the  Editor  has  compe¬ 
tently  fulfilled  his  task,  claim  to  be  consideretl  in  a  higher  light  than 
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that  of  a  compilation  ;  that  they  are  rather  a  condensation  of  our 
knowled^*  of  Italy,  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  tuMl 
reduced,  by  a  careful  collation,  to  distinctness  and  accuracy.  Two 
tdijects  have  l>een  kept  in  view  ;  the  one,  to  supply  the  traveller  with 
all  the  inf*>rmatiou,  historical  and  topopTiphical,  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  tiijoy  and  understand  the  scenes  and  objects  which  crowd  ujion 
his  attention  or  deserve  his  research  ;  the  other,  to  enable  him,  when 

- once  apiin 

In  his  ouTi  chimney  nook,*’ 

to  recall  tla>8e  scenes  and  i>ccurrcnce8  dtMir  to  recollection  ;  and  at  the 
s;ime  time  to  alford  to  the  less  privilej^ed  reader,  cni  non  contigit  adire 
Corinthum^ — in  other  words,  who  has  never  seen  Home, — the  l)est 
com|R‘n^ation  for  bein^  denied  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  Alps,  in  t 
full  and  faithful  account  of  the  most  interesting  country  in  the 
world.'  pp.  xix — xxi. 

Our  readers  will  not  ex|>ect  from  us  any  thing  approaching  to  an 
analysis  of  the  volumes  Indore  us,  and  yet,  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  such  process,  we  should  not  l>c  dealing  fairly  either 
by  them  or  the  Author.  \  cry  bricHy,  therefore,  we  shall  pass 
tlirough  the  principal  divisions  in  their  order,  rather  allowing  the 
Writer  to  siH'ak  for  himself  in  the  few  extracts  we  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  make,  than  entering  into  discussions  which  would  be, 
ill  the  present  instance,  completely  out  of  place.  Passing  over 
the  preface,  which  contains  some  admirable  criticism  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  on  Italian  travel,  we  come  at  once  to  the  work 
itself;  and  as  a  fair  example  of  the  coin|>osition  and  concentration 
of  the  work,  wc  shall  cite  a  fragment  or  two  of  the  introductory 
part. 

*  In  uuKlcrn  giMtgraphy,  Italy,  like  Germany,  comprehends  a  gronpe 
of  countries  forming  a  graud  natural  division  of  the  European  conti¬ 
nent  ;  allied  by  a  common  language  and  a  general  similarity  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  institutions,  but  united  by  no  (xilitical  bond,  having  no  com¬ 
mon  centre,  and  distinguished  by  a  considerable  diversity  of  physical 
circumstances  and  of  moral  and  [lolitical  coudition. 

*  The  natural  limits  of  this  region  are  formed  by  the  great  Alpine 

liarrier,  which  presents  a  steep,  unbroken  acclivity  towards  the  plains  of 
I^>ml>ardy  ;  but  the  lines  of  (lolitical  demarcation  deviate  considerably 
from  this  natural  boundary,  and  modern  Italy  extends  beyond  the 
Alps,  on  the  north-west,  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  westward*  in 
.Sivoy,  to  the  ctuirse  of  the  Rhone . 

*  Italy  is  divided,  by  its  variety  of  surface  and  climate,  into  four 
distinct  Zulu's  or  regions,  which  are  thus  distiuguished.  The  first, 
ottmprlsing  the  whole  of  Lmibardy  and  a  ]nirt  of  Romagna  to  the 
slopes  of  the  .\|)ennines  on  the  side  of  Florence,  is  about  miles  in 
length,  and  150  at  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Gulfs  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  and  the  Apennines ;  lying  l)etween  the  parallels 
of  46'  3U'  and  43''  30.  The  cold  in  winter  is  here  often  very  severe. 
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th«  themometer  fidling  oocatiooall^  wvml  degrees  belew  the  freetfiwg 
paint ;  and  neither  the  olive-tree  nor  the  orange-tree  Hmirishee,  except 
(in  the  sheltered  fih<»rea  of  Genoa*  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  nml  some 
(Hher  favoured  tpots.  The  aecond  atme  extends  over  Ttiacnny  and  the 
Papal  dominions,  from  Florence  to  Terracina  and  the  course  of  the 
Sangm  ;  descending  two  degrees  of  latitude  nearer  the  F#qnator.  In 
this  region,  the  winters  are  mild  enough  to  allow  the  olive-tree 
And  wild  orange-tree  to  flourish  ;  but  the  sweet  orange  and  other  ddi- 
eaCe  fruits  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  at  Florence  aiui  R4ime  often  rises  to  Fahr. ;  but  in  the 
former  city,  the  winter  is  prolonged  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Apennines. 
The  third  climate,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  4l*  ,W  and  39*  IW, 
(mmprphends  the  northern  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  this 
region,  the  Seville  orange  and  the  lemon  thrive  almost  without  cnl* 
ture  and  without  shelter.  Yet,  in  winter,  frosts  occur  in  places  raised 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  at  Naples,  the  thermometer 
occasionally  descends  a  few  degrees  below  the  freesing  point,  while  in 
Miromer  it  often  rises  to  In  the  fourth  region,  that  of  the  Fur¬ 

ther  Calabria  and  Sicily,  the  thermometer  very  rarely  sinks  to  the 
freesing  point,  and  snow  is  seld<Mn  seen,  except  on  the  volcanic  sum¬ 
mits  of  Etna.  The  palm,  the  aloe,  and  the  Indian  fig-tree  douriah  in 
the  «»pen  air,  and  the  sugar-cane  thrives  in  the  low  grounds.  The 
vegetation  resembles  that  of  the  finest  parts  of  Africa.  The  south 
wind  is  extremely  disagreeable  in  this  burning  climate  ;  hut  the  si¬ 
rocco,  or  south-east  wind,  is  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive ;  vegc- 
ution  droops  and  withers  beneath  iu  iaHtieace,  and  the  human  frame 
it  .itflicte<l  with  languor  and  dejection.*  Vol.  I.,  pp.  2 — H. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  climate,  the  Writer  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  highly  interesting  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  malaria;  and  he  will  be  found  to  have  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  few  pages  the  main  facts  and  reasonings  that  tend 
to  throw  light  on  that  insidious  and  destructive  agent.  The 
ancient  and  modern  divisions  having  been  cxliibitcd  in  tabular 
forms,  and  the  questions  of  surface  and  population  satisfactorilv 
disposed  of,  the  Author  enters  Italy  by  Savoy,  and  exhibits  much 
descriptive  and  discriminative  skill  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
j)a8ses  of  the  Alps,  and  the  marches  of  Hannibal.  The  valleys 
of  the  Vaudois  give  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  of  that  ]>erse- 
‘^ted  community.  The  northern  lakes,  Turin,  Genoa,  are  all, 
<^*pccially  the  latter,  extensively  illustrated  by  clear  and  striking 
^Inscriptions,  frequently  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  travellers 
from  whom  they  have  bwn  extracted.  Milan  closes  the  first  vo¬ 
lume.  Then  .Lombardy,  Venice,  Hologna,  Florence  follow  in 
succession.  From  the  Florentine  illustratiuns  we  arc  strongly 
tempted  to  copy  the  able  summary  of  the  various  criticisms  on 
tbc  Mcdicii^n  Venus,  but  we  pass  on  to  a  rich  painting  of  the 
^air  Ombrosa. 

'  The  rnad  to  this  “  grand  solitude,**  from  Florence,  winds  up  the 
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right  bank  of  the  /Vrno  for  thirteen  milee,  to  Pelago,  where  the  riv«r 
it  diminibheil  to  a  rural  stream.  At  that  village,  distant  from  tkt 
abbey  about  seven  the  carriage  road  ends,  and  the  path  turns  up 

the  volley  through  which  descends  the  beautiful  stream  of  Acqoa- 
bella»  that  once  gave  name  to  the  solitude.  'Diis  valley  is  diversiftcd 
bv  some  farm-houses  and  hamlets  Indonging  to  the  abbey  in  the  dan 
of  its  pros{)erity.  A  rude  bridge  crosses  the  t<»iTent  higher  up,  fro® 
which  begins  o  steep  ascent  up  a  nairow,  |)ave<l  way,  winding  among 
the  luxuriant  chesnut-woods  that  clothe  the  declivities.  After  ascend¬ 
ing  for  nearly  three  hours,  the  traveller  nmehes  some  beautiful  pine- 
woods,  eucltsiing  a  verdant  lawn  ;  and,  on  emerging  from  their  shade, 
finds  himself  in  fnmt  of  a  large,  handsome,  but  formal  building.  One 
side  is  defended  by  dark  forests ;  on  the  other,  towers  a  lofty  moan- 
tain,  clothed  with  hanging  wood  nearly  to  its  top,  and  divided  from 
the  lawn  only  by  a  deep,  narrow  dell,  down  which  a  small  stream  falls 
in  cascades,  A  little  bridge  crosses  the  stream  below  the  fall,  and 
leatls  to  a  steep  path  conducting  to  an  ov'crhanging  cliHT,  on  which 
stands  the  luTmitage  colled  the  ParadislnOy  consisting  of  a  few  rooms 
and  a  ciia{M.d.  The  pros|>ect  which  it  commands,  is  most  extensivn, 
comprising  a  distant  view  of  Florence,  the  vale,  and  the  sea ;  while 
the  fore-ground  is  com(H>MHl  of  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Apenninct, 
— tlie  dell,  the  \v*uter-fail,  the  convent,  the  park-like  lawm,  with  its 
block  girdle  of  forest,  and  the  mountain  beyond. 

'  From  31ay  to  October,  this  is  a  delicious  retreat  from  the  heats  of 
the  plain  ;  but  often,  long  before 

- “  autumnal  leaves  Imve  strewn  the  brooks 

In  Vair  Ombrosa,  where  Etruscan  shades 
High  ovcr-orched  embower,” — 

the  streams  themselves  are  arrested  in  their  rapid  course,  by  the  icy 
blasts  that  sweep  down  fn>m  the  neighbimring  mountains  ;  and  during 
the  long  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  **  buried  in  snow,  or  en- 
veloiKHl  in  clouds,  and  besieged  by  bears  and  wolves ;  ”  a  circumstanos 
which  Eustace  mentions,  os  serving  to  **  det'pen  the  religious  aw'e  and 
veuerutiou  that  naturally  brood  over  monastic  estahlishments.”  * 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  392,  393. 

Pisa,  SionD&y  Naples,  Home,  occupy  the  last  volume;  and  if 
we  could  nuuiagc  it  without  injury  to  the  general  eti’ect,  we  should 
be  liberal  both  in  abstract  and  extract.  We  have,  however,  sel¬ 
dom — perhaps  never — met  with  a  work  so  little  suited  to  cither. 
Singularly  compact  and  comprehensive,  it  is  only  by  citation  on 
a  large  scale  that  it  could  be  fairly  dealt  with :  this  wc  cannot 
venture  on,  and  must,  therefore  satisfy  our  critical  conscience 
with  an  emphatic  reference  to  the  volumes  themselves,  and  with 
a  striking  quotation  from  the  historical  introduction  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Eternal  city. 

UoM£. 

'  IUhhc  is  the  hereditary  name  of  a  dynasty  of  cities.  Though  fre¬ 
quently  overthrown,  its  site  has  never  been  entirely  deserted  ;  so  tbst. 
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tf  Dr.  Burton  etpresses  it,  it  stands  at  a  link  in  the  chain  which 
connects  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  and  in  this  part,  the  continuity 
has  never  l)een  liroken.'*  But  it  is  the  continuity  of  succettion. 
«  Tliert*  are  in  fact,’*  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  **  thive  ancient  Romes  sub¬ 
stantially  distinct ;  the  city  which  the  Gauls  destroyed,  that  which 
Nfn>  burned,  and  that  which  he  and  his  successors  rebuilt."  In  other 
mtrds,  there  is  the  Rome  of  romance,  the  classic  Rome  of  Augustus, 
mil  the  restored  Rome  of  Nero  and  Anrelian.  There  may  be  said  to 
be  also  three  modem  Romes,-— that  of  the  middle  ages,  that  of  I«eo 
X.,  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  slight  review  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  revolutions  of  which  its  site  has  been  the  theatre,  forma  an  al- 
muMt  iiuiis|>en8able  introduction  to  any  attempt  at  topographical  dc- 
wription. 

*  The  foundation  of  Rome,  and  to  what  people  the  Eternal  City 
(iriginolly  l)clonged,  are  precisely  the  matters  of  which  we  know 
authing."  Such  is  the  peremptory  decision  of  the  sceptical,  the  in¬ 
credulous  Niebuhr.  Yet,  the  foundation  of  Rome  has  served  as  one 
(if  the  most  important  eras  in  history.  The  earliest  calculation  assigns 
to  it  a  date  almost  a  century  previous  to  the  Olympiads ;  but  the  re¬ 
ceived  chronology  fixes  it  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  or  4B2 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy  (b.c.  7^)* 

<  **  Every  thing  at  Rome  indicates  an  Etruscan  origin.  The  whole  of 
the  original  constitution  was  Etrascan,  established  by  the  sacred  books 
of  that  nation.  The  whole  religious  system  was  Etruscan.  .  .  .  But, 
about  the  time  which  is  stated  os  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Sabinas 
•verc  in  progressive  movement  along  the  river.  The  city  of  Tatiua 
was  a  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  cloee 
upon  Etruscan  Rome.  Rome  was  thus  a  double  dty,  like  the  Greek 
and  Spanish  EmporiiE,  and  some  cities  of  modem  Europe.  But, 
liefure  the  time  of  TuUus,  this  twofold  State  had  already  become  a 
single  repuldic.  All  this  is  antecedent  to  history :  it  if  not  Latin ;  it 
it  older  than  the  Latin  character  of  Rome.  The  latter  was  derived 
hrst  from  Tullus,  through  the  union  with  Alba  in  his  rei^,  and 
through  the  forcible  incorporation  of  so  many  Latins  under  his  suc- 
^^vsaors,  so  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  absolutely  blended  with 
them  into  Latins.  Their  langua^  became  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
later  ages  (like  the  songs  of  the  Saiii  and  the  AtvoUm)  ;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  destruction  of  all  historical  notices  of  those  times." 

*  Such  is  Niebuhr’s  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  mure)  respecting 

ths  origin  of  this  city.  According  to  Antiomus  of  Syracuse," 
'^tnorks  Mr.  Cramer,  **  the  name  of  R^c  was  known  as  far  back  as 
the  lime  of  the  the  first  possessors  of  Latium.  That  iSatumin 

^  a  name  once  given  to  Rome,  or,  at  least,  to  one  of  the  seven  hilli» 
and  probably  to  the  Capitol,  seems  very  generally  admitted  by  ancient 
^ters."  And  thia  name,  the  learned  Author  supiHJses,  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  iiicmlL  A^u,  the  settlement  of  Kvander  and  hie 
Arcadiana  on  the  Palatine  hill,  appears  likewise  to  be  supiMMted  by 
^  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  writers."  This  Evaiuwr,  we  are 
to  oonsider  **  as  one  of  tnuee  numerous  Pelaagic  adventurers  who,  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Tyrrhemi  and  the  expulsion  of  the  SicuUp  mi- 
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gnitMi  from  (Jpp«ce  into  ItalT*  The  arrival  of  Evander  in  Latinin  ii 
an  intcreating  fact  in  the  history  of  that  country,  aa  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  other  arts  with  which  the  Lstiai 
were  then  iiiiacquaiiited/* 

‘  Bat  who  were  these  nations — the  Pelasgians,  the  Sicilians,  tW 
Tyrrhenians,  the  Etrurians,  the  Sabines,  the  Latins?  The  vagTM 
and  conriicting  authorities  of  ancient  writers,  the  philosophical  rs- 
searches  and  learned  hyiwthesea  of  modem  antiquaries,  serve  but  to 
shew  how  arbitrary  is  the  meaning  attached  to  such  designations.  If, 
however,  turning  from  the  bewildering  discussions  respecting  the 
nomenclature,  filiation,  and  distribution  of  these  various  tribes,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  early 
{leriod,  we  shall  find  sufficient  evidence  that  Italy,  like  other  cnuntriM 
of  a  similar  geographical  character,  was  originally  occupied  by  races 
distinguished  less  by  their  physical  lineaments,  than  by  their  nnidesof 
life  and  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which,  as  the  result,  they  had 
severally  attained.  In  all  countries  which  admit  of  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals,  the  pastoral  is  the  first  stage  of  social  life ;  and  hy 
the  wants  and  circumstances  attendant  n]ion  that  mtMie  of  life,  the 
rude  institutions  of  the  infancy  of  nations  are  created  and  moulded. 
The  mountains  and  high  table-lands,  in  temperate  or  warmer  regions, 
are  the  chtison  territory  of  those  trilies  whose  property  consists  chiedy 
in  tiieir  Hocks;  while  the  owners  of  herds  must  descend  with  the 
rivers  to  the  plains.  The  shepherd  is  of  necessity  a  w'anderer ;  and 
the  first  migrations,  probably,  were  those  of  pastoral  tribem,  who  staight 
mom  for  their  multiplied  HiK'ks.  Wherever  the  wild  animals  uliound, 
he  is  also  of  necessity  a  hunter ;  and  the  transition  is  easy,  from  the 
habits  and  character  thus  induced,  to  those  of  the  bandit  and  of  the 
uwrrior.  Thus,  the  pastoral  and  the  military  character,  which  seein 
at  first  view  so  ojiiMMiite  to  i*'ach  other,  are,  in  reality,  nearly  allied; 
and  the  metumorphtisis  is  explaintHl,  hy  which  the  shepherd  becomes 
a  king.  The  herdsman  of  the  plains  is  naturally,  ]>erhup8,  less  roving 
in  his  habits,  and  more  jmcific.  He  is  soon  com|)elled  to  unite  to  hit 
other  cares  the  laliours  of  tillage.  W'ith  agriculture  originates  fixed 
property,  uml  towns  are  formed  for  mutual  defence.  This  is  the 
second  stogi*  of  civ'ilizatiim. 

*  The  physical  features  and  climates  of  the  country  must,  of  count, 
{powerfully  contribute  to  determine  the  sha{)e  which  society  shall  in 
these  rude  stages  assume.  In  a  region  where  the  maritime  {ilains  are 
liable,  in  summer,  to  intolerable  heat,  or  to  {pestilential  exhalatioM 
from  the  undrained  levels,  the  first  permanent  si'ttiemeiits  will  be  in 
the  mountains ;  and  on  sliores  subject  to  the  {predatory  visits  of  cor¬ 
sairs,  we  sliall  find  the  tcpwns  {placed,  by  way  of  precaution,  at  some 
distance  fnmi  the  coast.  The  climate  and  the  soil  w’ill  also  regulate 
the  nature  of  the  habitations^  in  the  construction  of  which  the  art! 
will  first  lie  deve1u{H‘d ;  according  as  a  defence  is  required  chieHf 
against  the  violence  of  summer’s  rains  or  w  inter’s  cold,  and  as  the 
rest,  the  rock,  or  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  herds,  affiords  the  rcadieit 
and  most  effectual  pn>tecticin,  the  dwellings  of  nomade  hordes  will 
be  either  the  cavern  or  the  {Portable  hut  or  tent.  The  hunter  slingP 
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liif  hammock  in  hia  pine-cabin,  or  piles  up  a  hearth  of  stones  with  the 
invck  of  the  mountain.  The  inhabitant  of  the  Imre,  clayey  plains 
l)fcmnes  a  potter  and  a  builder. 

•  In  the  mean  time,  the  seas  will  have  bred  up  a  race  of  bold  ad¬ 
venturers,  traders  or  pirates ;  and  maritime  settlers  of  a  forei^  na¬ 
tion  are  led,  by  chance,  necessity,  or  a  spirit  of  adventure,  to  take 
possession  of  the  harbours,  and  to  spread  themiadves  up  the  line  of 
the  rivers.  Accustomed,  perhaps,  to  the  suns  of  more  southerly 
climes,  they  are  better  able  to  sustain  the  summer  heat  of  the  low 
plains ;  and  by  means  of  trathc,  they  auitrive  to  provide  themselvea 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  presents  to  us  another  stu^  of  so- 
detv,  and  one  which  has  ahvays  been  the  most  closely  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  useful  in¬ 
vention.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  Italy  .... 

*  The  city  of  Homulus  is  stated  to  have  occupied  at  first  only  the 
Palatine  mount,  the  square  area  of  which  would  not,  Mr.  Simond  says, 
**  quite  cover  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  or  St.  James's  Park 
in  I^ndon  ;  and  its  elevation,  only  li)8  feet  almve  the  sea,  ii  not  twice 
the  height  of  the  largest  trees  in  cithejr  of  those  gardens.**  Yet,  its 
compact  and  detached  form,  defended  by  the  Tiber  and  the  marshes, 
might  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  post ;  and  its  height  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  according  to  the  modes  of  ancient  warfare,  to  render  it  a  place 
of  strt'ngth.  Its  unhealthy  situation,  however,  and  the  deficiency  of 
wholestime  water,  would  sufficiently  account  for  its  not  having  been 
preoccupied  by  the  natives.  The  earlier  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the 
founders  of  those  towns  to  which  Rome  herself  conceded  a  prior  anti¬ 
quity,  were  ail  built  on  mountains,  in  a  purer  air,  and  in  situations 
protected  as  well  by  nature  as  by  the  Cyclopean  walls  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  To  maritime  settlers,  on  the  other  hand,  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sea  would  have  rendered  it  ineligible.  Strabo  remarks, 
that  the  situation  of  Rome  was  originally  fixed  upon  by  necessity,  and 
not  by  choice,  and  that  no  one,  judging  ^m  its  situation,  would  have 
predicted  its  future  prosperity.  Cicero,  in  the  newly  discovered  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Dc  Rrpublica,  speaks  of  the  happy  choice  which 
mulus  made  of  a  site  for  his  city,  in  language  which  implies  the  in¬ 
salubrity  of  the  region.  And  Livy  makes  Camillus  enumerate  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  in  terms  which  confirm  the  idea,  that  it 
was  chosen  by  necessity,  and  that  thiNie  advantages  were  equivocal : 
he  speiiks  of  **  the  b^thiness  of  the  hilU,  the  convenience  of  the 
river  for  bringing  provision  from  the  inland  regions,  and  also  from  the 
•es  ;  the  sea  not  too  distant,  and  not  so  near  as  to  expose  the  city  to 
the  attacks  of  corsairs ;  and  the  situation  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of 
Italy.'*  Vol.  III.  pp.  146—159. 

*Of  Imperial  Rome,  nothing  was  entire  but. the  Pantheon,  even  in 
the  days  ot  Poggio  (a.d.  1430).  Of  the  monuments  described  by  the 
learned  Florentine,  and  of  which  some  fragments  still  remain,  the  foi« 
lowing  catalogue  comprises  all  that  can  be  with  any  certainty  iden¬ 
tified  : — The  C  oliseum ;  the  Triumphal  Arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and 
Constantine  (then  almost  entire) ;  those  of  Drusus,  of  Dolabella  and 
^ilanus,  and  of  Gallienus  ;  the  &uhs  of  Diocletian,  of  Caracalla,  and 
of  Constantine  ;  a  part  of  those  of  Titus  ;  the  theatre  of  Marcelius ; 
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the  few  remains  of  that  of  Pompey  ;  the  two  bridges  of  the  Tiberint 
island;  the  itilian  bridge;  the  Mausoleums  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian; 
the  two  historical  columns  ;  the  inscribeil  ol>elisks ;  the  column  of 
PhtKus  ;  the  Septiniian  arch  in  the  Velahrum  ;  the  caslrllum  of  the 
Claudiun  aqueduct ;  two  or  three  of  the  city  gJtti's.  The  other  ruini 
and  fragments  are  either  anonymous,  or  the  names  given  to  them  by 
antiquaries  must  be  considered  as  arbitrary  and  questionable. 

*  But  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  be  able  to  give  a  name  to  the 
pillars,  walls,  or  foundations  which  batfle  the  learnetl  lalnnirs  of  the 
antiquary'  and  toiiographer  ?  What  difference  dtH's  it  make,  whether 
they  determine  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  portico  to  be  that  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord  or  the  Temple  of  Fortune?  To  enjoy  the  genuine  ])leusurv 
derived  from  these  speaking  relics  of  antiquity,  the  visiter  will  do  well 
to  waive  all  these  curious  inquiries,  which  tend  only  to  bewilder  th* 
imagination,  and  to  fritter  down  every  feeling  of  enthusiasm.  Having 
acquired  a  general  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city, — having 
satisHeil  himself  (as  he  easily  may)  resjKTting  the  situation  of  th« 
Forum  and  the  localities  of  prominent  historic  interest,  and  identifiet 
the  few  unquestionable  monuments  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire 
—  he  will  do  well  to  abstain  from  further  inquiries,  wdiich  leave  n« 
alternative  lietween  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  current  nomenclatun 
of  the  ruins  and  a  total  scepticism.  Rarely  would  the  name  of  tht 
temple  or  the  tomb,  if  ascertained,  inspire  any  j>eculiar  emotions.  Few 
are  the  associations  of  moral  grandeur  connc'cted  with  the  history  or 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  classical  enthusiast  turns  with  comparative 
disgust  from  the  vestiges  of  the  capital  of  the  Capsars,  in  search  of  the 
scanty  memorials  of  the  free  city.  The  only  era  that  interests  hii 
imagination,  is  the  golden  age  of  historical  romance.  To  the  moralist, 
oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fate  of 


“The  great  Queen  of  earth.  Imperial  Rome,’* 


that  gives  its  chief  interest  to  the  scene.  There  have  lieen  ecclesias¬ 
tical  antiquaries  who  have  seemed  to  think  it  “  of  little  im]>ortance 
that  the  C’apitol  was  ever  inhabited  by  any  others  than  the  monks  of 
Ara-ccrlit  or  that  the  court  of  Augustus  precedeil  that  of  the  Popes.” 
Apart  from  all  these,  the  connoissi'ur,  who  cares  little  about  either 
eVsur  or  Pontiff,  finds  in  Rome  an  inexhaustible  field ;  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  far  outshine  all  the  historic  glories 
of  the  seven  hills.  “  The  works  of  the  fine  arts,”  Dr.  Burton  re¬ 
marks,  “  arc  the  only  objects  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and 
l»e  satisfied  with.” 

‘  As  a  place  of  residence,  Rome  is  neither  gay  nor  cheerful ;  and  its 
^  climate,  delicious  as  it  is  in  winter,  is  both  insufferably  hot  and  un¬ 
healthy  in  summer.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  desert.  What 
then  renders  this  city  so  peculiarly  attractive  ?  Not,  W'e  apprehend, 
its  antiquities,  its  architecture,  its  {laintings,  its  scenery,  or  its  historic 
associations, —  not  either  of  these  separately  considered,  but  the  pic¬ 
turesque  combination  of  the  whole,  together  with  the  almost  exhaust- 
Im  variety  of  feature  which  solicits  the  attention  and  charms  the  ima¬ 
gination.  Other  cities  may  be  far  more  beautiful,  but  Rome  is  per- 
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hg|w  the  most  richly  picturesque  city  in  the  world.  The  hills,  in* 
gigniheant  in  themselves,  seem  made  to  display  the  buildings  to  the 
greatest  ad\'antage.  The  architecture,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  for 
the  most  part  faulty  in  principle,  often  incongruous  in  its  elements, 
impure  in  taste  ;  but  it  has  one  redeeming  characteristic, — it  always 
combines  well  with  the  landscape,  and,  by  its  richness,  variety,  and 
grandeur,  atones  for  the  UTint  of  simplicity  and  of  a  chaster  elegance. 
At  Rome,  the  sjK'Ctator  is  dazzled  with  the  multiplicity  of  objects  ; 
and  the  decaying  ruins  are  relieved  by  the  modern  magninccnce.  “It 
it  not/*  remarks  Air.  Woods,  “any  one  thing  you  see,  any  more  than 
one  fxiint  of  history  that  you  have  to  remem^r :  multituues  of  fra|^- 
ments  are  included  in  one  view,  not  very  perfect  and  distinct  in  their 
forms,  yet,  sutheient  to  excite  the  imagination.  They  crowd  on  the 
eve,  os  the  scenes  of  history  on  the  memory/* 

*  In  spite  of  all  he  may  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  of  all  the  views 
and  dniwings  that  may  have  familiarised  to  his  eye  particular  build¬ 
ings.  Rome  is  still  “  a  new  w’orld  to  an  architect.’*  “  The  paradise  of 
artists,  it  is  full  of  their  objects  and  recollections/*  With  much  that 
may  disapfioint  or  disgust,  it  can  scarcely  pall  or  weary ;  and  thus, 
whatever  Ik?  the  nature  of  the  first  impressions  which  the  city  awakens, 
few  places  seem  to  have  an  equal  power  of  fascinating  the  traveller, 
and  of  detaining  him  a  willing  resident  till  his  feelings  settle  into  a 
sort  of  local  attachment.*  pp.  205 — 0. 

On  looking  back  over  our  comments,  wc  feel  that  they  contain  but 
I  meagre  criticism  of  a  work  and  a  subject  of  which  the  value 
and  importance  fairly  demand  from  us  more  than  we  have  found 
it  easy  to  accomplish.  Wc  take  our  leave,  then,  of  these  volumes, 
recommending  them  to  the  traveller  for  their  comprehensiveness 
and  portability ;  to  the  general  reader  for  their  interesting  character 
and  for  the  accessibility  of  their  information ;  and  to  all  instructors 
of  youth  as  the  best  foundation  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  Italian 
story  ,— -of  all  histories  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensive 
in  its  liearings,  whether  wc  take  it  in  its  relation  to  modern  or  to 
the  olden  times. 

Since  the  first  publication,  a  valuable  Itinerary  has  been  added 
to  each  volume. 


Art.  VIII.  Road  Book  from  London  to  Naples,  By  William  Brocke- 
don,  F.R.8.,  Member  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  Academies  of 
the  Fine  Art.s,  &c.  Illustrated  with  twenty-five  Views  from 
Drawings  by  Stanfield,  Front,  and  Brockedon,  engraved  by  W. 
and  E.  Finden.  8vo.  London,  1835. 

^^HOSE  readers  of  our  journal  who  arc  already  on  their  road 
to  Naples,  may  justly  reproach  us  for  being  at  least  a  month 
too  late  in  our  recommendation  of  this — to  tnem  indispensable 
wimpanion.  We  are  sorry  for  it.  The  volume  was  delayed  in 
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its  waiy  to  cnir  hands ;  hut  to  those  who  have  hcen  dissnpohUM 
of  the  o^>^H)rtunity,  or  have  not  the  means,  of  making  so  HiwUm 
an  e\.cur?»ion, — to  larrv  at  home  travellers,  or  to  those  who,  havm^ 
rroslied  the  Alps,  wish  to  fieht  their  travelling  hattless  o’er 
or  to  those  iaiiies  or  ;:rentlemen  who  have  tables  in  l>oiifk>ir, 
tl racking- room,  or  library,  appropriated  to  scrap-books,  kcf'psakit, 
anil  other  ornamental  literature  with  which  the  exquisitely  he««, 
tifiil  illustrationa  ot*  this  Koati-hook  entitle  it  to  rank  ; — to  esek 
anil  all  ul*  these  classes  of  purchasers,  our  recommendation  will  ht 
in  good  litasim,  as  the  time  is  onlv  approaching  for  such  in-datr 
pleasures.  As  a  btmk  ot  plates,  it  is  one  of  the  most  deliehtfkl 
I.auiiseupe  Annuals — we f»f  course  anticipate  other  volumes— that 
h;is  yet  appeareU.  The  lllustTations  are,  as  announced  on  tht 
title-page,  tweniv-hve  in  number.  Five  are  assigned  to  Franct, 
two  to  Savov,  five  to  Northern  Italy;  then  we  have  Florenre, 
IMsa,  the  i.ake  of  'rhnisymene,  the  Valley  of  the  Nar,  Term, 
('iviia  i'a.su;liana,  iiuiiie,  Velletri,  the  Fontine  Marshes,  Terra, 
ciiu,  Mola  di  Giteta,  Naples.  Dover  makes  the  twenty-tifth, 
'riu  re  *110  also  maps  of  the  route,  along  which  these  scenes  iimI 
i'bjecis  occur. 

riu*  distinguishing  merit  of  Mr.  Ikockcdon’s  book,  putttaf 
aside  its  graphic  eini^eilUhinciits,  wiiich  do  credit  to  both  the 
|H‘ncil  and  the  graver  of  the  respective  artists,  is,  that  it  is  til  it 
prufesscb  to  be — a  Utaul-bouk,  and  tile  most  complete  of  the 
kind,  as  to  all  tlie  details  of  iiithmiatioii  which  a  tourist  stands  m 
need  of,  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  And  as  the  informadoo  ii 
not  collected  at  second-hand,  but  supplied  by  the  Writer’s  ample 
cxjierieiice,  the  directions  may  lx?  ilei>ended  upon,  which  is  i 
grf*at  matter.  It  is  in  fact,  so  far  as  regards  the  route  (tcscribed, 
a  -omplete  traveller's  directory.  Mr.  IlnK'keiioii  is,  moreover,! 
trustworthy  ('i(*i‘rune,  and,  being  himself  au  artist,  is  (|uaiitied  to 
direct  the  traveller  to  the  objects  most  deserving  ot  his  attenUOB. 
Of  the  vivacity  with  which  he  describes,  wc  siiaii  pri*sent  to  our 
readers  a  si.K.-cimeu,  in  a  picturesi^uc  account  of  the  road  tTon 
^polcto  to  Home. 

*  Si  ion  alter  leaving  S|>olcto,  the  ri«ad  winds  up  the  Monte  Souuna 
a  tedious  ascent,  with  its  never-failing  aceouipaniuienl,  a  awarm  at 
lw‘itgars.  When  the  **  tantu  J'ame  T*  and  **  (  arita  la  ^ruMU  S 
Iho!**  full,  llattery,  amualngly  u^>plied,  often  sueceeds.  A  set  ot 
unsuccvs^ful  vouag  Ix^ggars,  riaving  onc'o  failed  here,  wilii  the 
usual  cant  and  cr) ,  to  ubiuiii  a  haiuedio  from  the  ladies  in  an  Lugiidi 
Ciirrirtgi!,  suddeidy  stopped,  and  one  of  them  gazing  with  rapt  ai* 
miration,  exelaimeJ,  “  C^r  belli  ucchil  Ah!  conie  btiU 
doHHC  In^Usi!**  This  capital  hit  of  performance  provoked  a  iMsartf 
laugh,  and  loosened  the  pume-striugs.  Die  descent  towariki  Xenu 
U  much  wilder  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain;  and  tbt 
route,  nearly  the  whole  uiiy  to  Terni,  i«  thn>ugh  a  savage,  but  pic* 
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far  tlK»  Himiiln  of  b«n#ntti  {  •ml  md  •  fiw*  m  fifnro  In  to  ho  mot  in  tho 
jnamoT  thronifh  it,  thnt  romoro^  tho  imprwwion. 

»  Thoro  oro  ^oroml  jfooH  inn^  nt  Torrn :  tho  Knropn  k  oitcollont. 
Tli»*  mowiofit  tho  tniTollor  orrivon,  in  nnrronncloH  hy  ipplirunfo 
\ng  tlirir  r%T%  on#l  miilo^  for  on  oxcnroion  to  tho  VnHnfft  tirf  y^itrmnre, 
tAo  coit'hmt.^  ootomct,  ohont  fonr  or  hvo  miloo  fliotfint.  Tho  ohnf^ 
at  tho  inn  for  •  lij(ht  corHoifo,  to  folco  fonr  porwn!«,  k  fhirfy-^^  pnuk  ; 
inr  tho  driror  ;  ond  if  ooooo  ho  tnkon  to  oontinno  tho  oronrkon  ho- 
piiiil  wh»'TO  tho  onrriafro  onn  ho  drivon,  fonr  pnnk  onoh,  trhirh  in* 
dofion  hmm  j  rwftfo;  ft  rioofono  for  tho  porty,  who  ponkdor^  hiw  :wo- 
ricm  indinpon^ifthle,  v*vofi  ponU :  to  tho«o  nro  to  Ho  ;«ddori  fIfVy  i>oit^ 
pn.  whooo  ftttpn#l«nor  mn^t  ho  fmnsfht  off,  Tho  drivo  to  tho  iHfU  ift 
fisrr  lino,  onnonully  nonr  tho  T)llft(^  of  Porpiufnoi,  whirh  k  porohod  *>n 
1  nick  in  a  atrikinf'  situation  ;  hnt  from  tho  moan  and  Tin^fyiiiod  win* 
(kwt,  it  a^'TTna  t#>  he  inhaidtod  only  Ky  tho  poor,  tJio  wrotoh«‘d,  indk 
fr?mi  tho  appoarance  of  the  inhahiunta,  tho  diahonoat.  <  >n  tho  lofi’  nHt 
tho  nawi  a  prtiiit  commanda  ft  tino  viow  of  tho  Vailoy  of  tho  Nom  or 
Nar,  which  k  rrry  picturoaqno.  Beyond  tho  tho  fomi  laoomla 

thr  hill,  paasins;  a^nno  larji^e  old  olivo  trooa,  and  attaina  tho  t4»p  «if  rho 
kik.  whrro  tho  aronn  ia  atrilcfn^ly  improaairo.  Tho  vaat  maaa  <if 
"tti'T  ^lahin^  from  its  channel  into  tho  jpilph  holow,— tho  mar,— tii* 
fpnv  w  roftthin^'*  and  rooking  up  from  the  awful  canldmn,  ar«  moat  ip- 
fMiling  If  the  visitor  has  auficiont  finnxi«*aa  of  ami  sCosdinoMi 
hesi!,  ami  the  demands  are  not  son«)ua  upiMi  either,  he  can  deaeesid 
hy  a  path  which  winds  dox\'n  among  the  tnfo  rockii,  formed  by  th«  (in» 
posit  of  tho  wratera  of  the  Vclino,  ti>  a  building  which  has  liem  inrceted 
ippnaito  to  tho  fail,  and  about  one  ht^udred  fe^  below  its  aumniit,  iipms 
i  jutting  rock  that  overhar^gs  the  abyss  hundreds  of  feet,  into  which 
he  witer  falls  liciow.  There  is  notuiitg  mure  fiesrful  to  cuntempiate, 
^han  the  nior  and  the  foaming  of  the  wruters,  as  they  paiia  thu  wiuduwrs 
this  house  in  their  descent.  It  is  hurribiy  btsutifui.  Tbs  diwc 
•pithet  applies  to  the  cataract ;  the  second  to  the  Lis,  which,  wiieu* 
wer  the  lun  ^diines,  plays  over  the  gulph  of  temir.  Au  oterrud  ver- 
dtto!  is  spread  over  tlie  rucks,  promoted  bv  the  spray  which  ouustiuHly 
isda  amnxML  Tmm  thp  Imilninir  w  nwlh  bfiuis  liuiivii  fcu  ihti  vailev. 


*^^h  can  be  crussod  by  a  bridge  inenisted  with  oaicaruous  depuiat* 
below,  tlie  viow  of  tho  w  hole  cataiact  is  uitigititlcuui*  'Chu  car* 
wbon  tho  party  loaves  it  to  go  to  the  tup  ot  thu  tail,  is  isually 
t«  bo  dnven  dowrn  into  the  valley,  whore  it  waiis  u>  lake  bacit 
^  visitors  through  tho  grounds  of  the  Villa  ilrHauuit  u>  I'crui,  The 
scenery  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  More,  above  the  U>aA»  4 
iigtuy  picturesque,  each  succeesive  pomt  giving  somo  uuw  oud  l>cauli* 
^ ‘Onoscape  to  the  traveller.  'I'his  eauersion,  which  occupies  tlirce 
*r  mur  hourm.  has  no  parallel  ia  the  gnuideur  and  beauty  *4  the  ^  bus 
*f  'dqectc  w'hich  it  coniutands  ;  and  in  dcAcribing  them,  Cvau  the  peu 
brfird  ftyron  must  bo  said  to  have  tailed. 

*  ruins  of  the  culuesai  bridge  of  Augustus  at  Xnriii,  which  cou* 
of  three  large  arches,  is  a  hue  esainpic  of  >uch  a  liouiau  hUuc* 
one  vast  ana  lettv  arch  leinaiu*  ucaiiy  pcriccU  The  necucry 
Nimi,  and  esiiec^y  asar  this  bridge,  k  vciy  beauufuh  Thu 
\ir. _ e.s.  <i  Q 
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•teep  hilU  on  Me  of  the  Hrer  arc  richly  wooded ;  and  down  the 
stream,  seen  through  the  noble  arch  that  remains,  the  Hermitage  of 
St.  Casciaiio  rising  among  the  woods,  is  an  object  of  singular  bnatj. 
Nanii  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  vnew  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nera,  founded  in  the  distance  by  the  Apennines.  Near 
the  town,  the  passes  through  a  deep  fissure  in  the  rock,  the  sides  of 
which,  in  many  places,  have  been  excavated,  and  the  cells  thus  formed 
are  inhabited.  *  The  old  towers  and  walls  of  Kami  are  highly  pio> 
turesque,  and  come  admirably  into  view  on  leaving  it  to  proceed  to¬ 
wards  Otricoli. 

‘  The  route  now  varies  in  character ;  the  prospect  is  extensive  to* 
wards  the  south  ;  the  olivt'-grounds  are  more  numerous ;  and  from 
some  high  ground  l»efore  reaching  Otric<di,  the  Tiber  Is  seen  windine 
its  course  towards  Home.  The  prospect  has  a  vast  extent ;  the  old 
town  is  seiMi  on  a  hill  with  a  few  towers  and  religious  houses,  and 
here  the  first  view  of  Mont  Soructc,  rii;ing  above  the  Campagna,  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Heyoiifi  Otricoli,  the  scenes,  though  often  beautiful,  are  less 
rich  than  on  the  cmitines  of  Tuscany.  Before  reaching  Borghetto,  the 
Tiber  i.s  crossed  over  a  fine  bridge  built  by  Augustus,  whose  numerous 
structures  of  this  class  ci'rtainly  entitled  him  to  the  distinction  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  which  was  assumed,  and  is  still  borne,  by  the 
prient-wwereigns  of  the  “eternal  city*’:  but  though  a  pope  cannot 
Isiast  of  building  this  bridge,  he  d<ies  most  pompously  of  rejiairing  it; 
and  many  inscriptions  indicate  that  Sistus  V.  restored  this  fine  work. 
Borghetto  is  a  wretched  place — an  epithet  that  will  apply  with  justice 
to  nearly  all  the  tow*ns  and  villages  in  his  Holiness’s  territory.  Si¬ 
tuated  amidst  the  finest  scenes,  the  heart  sickens  in  looking  upon  the 
dt^gradetl  state  of  wan  under  tlic  curse  of  a  goveruwent  which  paralyses 
his  energies. 

‘  On  approaching  Civita  Castellana,  the  deep  ravine  is  observed 
through  which  a  tributary  to  the  Tibi'r  flows.  Tliit  gorge  is  crossed 
by  a  HtU|M*ndotis  bridge,  which  Simotid  states  is  raised  250  feel  above 
the  stream.  The  efTect  of  entering  this  place  over  the  fearful  depths 
of  the  ravine,  and  under  the  dark  walls  of  the  town,  is  impressive, 
and  excitcH  cmtUionH  of  which  description  would  fail  to  give  the  least 
idr.i.  The  sketch-lMs»k  of  travellers  in  Italy  tet'm  with  the  materiab 
fur  landsca|>c  fnrnishiHl  at  Civita  Castellana.  Its  tow'crs,  convents, 
and  fortress,  the  paluct'  raised  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  now  a  state- 
prison,  its  wall  and  ac^uediict,  the  precipices  overhanging  its  deep  ra¬ 
vines.  the  Campagna,  and  pniximate  Xlont  Soracte,  afford  endlem 
conihiiiations ;  and  the  inns,  La  Posta,  and  the  Croce  Bianca,  may  be 
endured  fur  the  pleasure  of  a  short  stay  in  so  picturesque  a  spot. 

*  Fn>m  Civita  Castellana,  the  Flaminian  Way  continues  its  course 
to  the  Milvian  Bridge,  near  Ruoh*,  {laasing  through  Riguano  and 
Prims  Porta.  Catil  within  these  sixty  years,  it  W'gt  the  chief  road  to 
Home  frtim  ('ivita  Castellana ;  about  that  time  the  new  branch  to  join  the 
ntad  fnnn  Viterbo  to  Uume,  now  generally  followed,  w^as  ixi^de  by 
onler  of  Pius  VI, 

*  Nepi  is  a  miscrahlc,  though  a  picturesque  place,  but  its  dark  walls, 
towers,  and  fort,  over-hanging  a  ucep  ravine,  across  which  there  is  an 
andeni  aqueduct,  which  still  conveys  water  to  the  town,  shew  that  itt 
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former  importance  must  hare  been  considerable.  Though  much  of  the 
countr)'  now  passed  through  Is  uncultivated,  it  varies  in  hill  and  dell, 
rocks  and  unaerwood  ;  and  is  of^en  beautiful  far  the  colours,  as  well  as 
the  forms  of  its  objects  Alont  Soracte  is  a  striking  feature  here, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  route,  as  it  rises  magnificently  above  the  in¬ 
tervening  Cumpagna.  This  character  of  the  country  continues  to 
Monterosi,  near  to  which  the  two  roods  from  Florence  to  Rome,  by 
Sienna  and  by  Perugia,  unite. 

<  If  circumstances  should  oblige  the  traveller  to  rest  at  Monttfroai  or 
St  Daccano,  let  him  decide  in  favour  of  the  best  of  the  bad,  and  stay  at 
Monterosi :  the  accommodations  at  either  are  what  Colman  calls  **  much 
of  a  muchness  but  Alonterosi  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  salu-  . 
britv.  Baccano  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  near  a  little,  foul,  sulphureous 
poof,  whiMc  fetid  odours  infest  the  spot,  and  curse  it  with  malaria. 
Soon  after  leaving  Baccano,  from  some  high  ground,  Rome,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  presents  itself,  and  seems  to  every  traveller  who  secs  it  for  the 
first  time,  to  have  been  the  sole  object  w  his  journey.  The  intense 
anxiety  with  which  this  speck  in  the  CarnfMigna  is  sought  for  from  this 
point,  and  the  feelings  to  which  its  discovery  gives  rise,  belong  to  that 
class  which  cannot  be  suppressed  or  affcctea,  but  by  those  who  do  not 
dcsen’e  to  enjoy  them. 

'  But  even  tne  appearance  of  St.  Peters,  and  the  excitement  which 
it  raises,  cannot  sulNiue  the  painful  contemplathm  of  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna :  the  eye  stretches  over  a  scene  of  varied  undulation  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  Alban  hills.  Of  pines,  ilexes,  underwtMMl,  broom,  and  rank  grass, 
there  are  enough  to  shew  that  the  withering  spirit  of  the  Campagna 
does  not  extend  to  its  vegetation.  Even  the  herds  of  buffaloes  do  not 
appear  to  be  cursed  with  the  malaria  ;  it  blights  only  the  energies  of 
man,  and  marks,  as  with  an  awful  retribution,  the  sucorsaors  of  that 
empire  which  oppressed,  like  an  incubus,  the  world  it  conquered. 

*  Here  and  there  remains  of  fortified  houses,  and  castles  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  aj^s,  are  seen  ;  but  deserted  and  worthless,  except  for  a  place  in 
the  sketch  book  of  the  artist.  The  appearance  of  individual  and  so¬ 
cial  misery  has  accompanied  the  traveller  ever  since  his  entry  into  the 
states  of  St.  Peter  ;  even  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Topino, 
the  Clitumnus,  and  the  Ncra.  Nothing  flourishes  but  the  Church, 
the  convent,  and  the  priest :  these  rear  their  heads  proudly  and  un¬ 
feelingly  amidst  the  social  desolation  and  wrctchedneiM  they  have  so 
much  aided  to  produce  ;  and  with  impicHis  presumption,  dare  to  tell 
their  licsotted  adherents  that  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  is  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  Heaven  ! 

*  Througn  this  scene  of  desolation  the  rood  winds  and  undulates: 
about  three  miles  from  Rome,  some  ruins  arc  passed,  among  others 
those  of  an  ancient  tomb,  vulgarly  reported  to  be  Nero's ;  but  an  in¬ 
scription  can  yet  be  traced,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  the  sepulchre 
of  P.  Vibius  Marianiis.  At  length  the  road  reaches  the  yellow  Tiber, 
which  is  crossed  at  Ponto  Mofe,  or  Milvio,  where  the  (n'cat  battle  was 
fought  between  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  in  which  the  latter  was 
drowned,  and  the  former  gained  an  empire.  Thence  the  route  ap¬ 
proaches  the  city,  passing  by  numerous  deserted  villas  and  houses, 
^nd  between  their  walls  and  gardens,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Porto  del 
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PApulo,  whriT  the  potsports  ar«  demaTidef! ;  anil  tin1<*S9  a  T^iaek  Pn. 
saw,  directed  by  the  trareller  to  await  hia  arrirnl,  he  f«*nnd  here,  tht 
ciiiTwme  will  be  accompanied  to  the  Docrano  de  Terra  for  search.  Chi 
the  frtMitiera  of  the  states,  hribi*ry  may  emde  this  annoynnee,  bat  hot 
such  a  leave  to  pjsa  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  detention  and  da. 
lay.  'I'he  Piazaa  del  Populo  is  a  striking  entrance  to  Rf>me.  Ra* 
Toiid  the  olwlisk  are  three  streets ;  the  central  one,  the  Strada  dd 
(’onto,  cimtinues  direct  to  the  capitol ;  that  on  the  ri^ht,  the  Stradi 
di  Ki|)**tta,  leads  to  the  Til»er  ;  and  the  third  »m  the  left,  is  the  Stradi 
del  iiabuino,  leading  to  the  Pitixaa  di  Spnenn  ;  and  towards  the  Mnnta 
Quiriiiaie.  In  trout,  the  three  streets  are  divided  by  the  chnrehet  «f 
St.  Maria  de  Montcaanto,  lietwecn  the  Knhnino  and  the  CVirsa,  tad 
St.  iMuria  di  Miracoli,  l»etween  the  l^rso  and  the  Kipetta.  On  tht 
left  ude  id  the  Piazza  liel  Populo  are  the  terraces  ieadinct  up  to  the 
public  ^^lirdciia  on  the  Monte  Pindo. 

‘  'rhe  beat  holds  are  found  in  the  Piazza  di  Spainut,  where  thi 
K  .iropa,  or  les  isles  Britunnipues,  arc  usually  resorted  to.  nntil  apoit- 
inoau  are  hired  in  the  Via  Coudotti,  to*  soma  other  saiiibriooa  tita* 
uliou.*  pp.  131 — 13U. 


Art.  IX.  SwUzeruiHU,  By  William  Beattie,  ill.D.  IlliiKtratad  ia  a 
Series  oi  Views,  by  W.  II.  Bartlett,  Ksq.  ParU  i.  to  XI.  Priei 
2r.  each.  Louiiou. 

W  ITIi,  or  perhaps  wiiliout,  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  land* 
scape  scenery  of  Swiuerlaud  has  been  more  cxtenaivcif 
and  pouuUrly  illustrau^d  than  that  of  any  other  rctrion  ot'  con* 
tiiicatal  Kiiropc.  The  lithographed  drawing  of  VillcneofC, 
full  of  8]>irit  but  hoineabat  inauuered,  will,  we  l)elieve,  whoi 
completed,  funiisb  the  uiost  comprehensive  series,  but  its  si* 
and  c\l>ensivenc6s  will  prevent  its  obtaining  so  large  a  circulstiai 
iiN  its  merit  would  otherwise  secure.  The  subjects  are  admirably 
selected,  and  their  management  is  able  and  artist-like.  The 
iigures  are  by  Victor  Adam,  the  cleverest  handler  of  a  small  pe* 
pulatioii  that  we  know  ;  and  those  who  would  ))ossess  the  htM 
and  fullest  cxlubitiou  of  Swiss  landscape,  cannot  do  better  thaa 
procure  the  entire  work.  In  our  uwu  country,  we  can,  at  tht 
pri^^scnt  moment,  rt'collcci  but  one  completed  atteuipi  to  etied  tbt 
same  ))uri>osc ;  but,  although  by  uu  mcous  on  uninieresthig  or 
uusucecsaful  cfFort,  it  was  in  all  respects  inferior  to  that  which  wo 
have  just  dcserilx*d,  and  its  price  was  such  os  to  compel  the  pro* 
prii  tors  of  shallow  purses  to  a  prudent  absiiucuce.  No  such  ob* 
jiH'iion,  however,  can  apply  to  tlic  series  now  lying  before  us* 
M  he  NuinlxTs  are  reallv,  not  relatively,  cheap;  their  execudoa 
might  well  justify  a  higiicr  charge  ;  and  as  they  necessarily  com¬ 
prise  a  large  division  of  the  entire  work,  they  may  be  solely  takd 
as  a  pledge  that  there  shall  be  no  failure  in  care  and  claboratkm* 
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Tlie  in  j^eivrul  hit  of  high  mtrrput,  ind  tfioy  ii?f  imf- 

ficirtitlv  viricd  to  iniit  every  tnntr.  ft  waoW  of  rmim  he  incoti- 
Tfairni  to  piuw  through  the  nerien  hh  they  lie,  find  it  ^mn  invi- 
(iiouf  to  make  a  noleetion  ;  yet  we  rentnre,  ‘  withcnit  prjndiee,' 
•s  the  Uwyeni  fwy,  to  mention  two  or  three,  not  ah  being  aIvio. 
littrly  the  bent,  hut  a«  hAvtng  Atnick  m  while  looking  over  the 
work.  Mr.  ItArtletfA  dmwing  of  the  I.Ake  of  f.nngem,  mxwt 
ktve  been  a  lx»Aiitifiil  And  expreemve  work  of  Art,  And  Mr.  WaI- 
lit  Hai  employed  hit  gniver  on  it  with  mueh  skill  in  rendering 
the  reflection  of  rich  ^enery  in  wAter  cleAr,  cnlm.  And  deep.  The 
Like  of  Lucerne  from  the  Highi,  is  a  wide  And  misty  view  of 
rock.  And  meer.  And  distAnt  glAcier«,  well  engrmved  by  MorhAm» 
ietronA  ha«  given  two  goo<l  plAtew  of  the  .liingfVAn  And  Airolo  ; 
Afki  the  ‘  CasiIc  of  (!hillon'  is  hesutifiilly  trested  by  WaBis, 
from  An  ‘  effect  ’  by  Crcswick.  BonjAmin  hAs  supplied  some  good 
•pecimens  of  mountain  scenery  ;  and  Woolnoth  cabibitA  bis  Ae- 
niiuuncd  talent  in  the  Via  Mala.  Starling  has  been  sucressf^il 
in  the  view  of  Martigny,  and  H ill's  l^ke  of  Thun,  though 
nthcr  hard,  is  crcditahlc  to  his  skill. 


Art.  X. —  The  Saliuition  of  JirUain  introductory  to  the  Converxiam  tf 
ike  HorLi,  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Ltmdtm  MimiimarT 
Society,  at  the  Talieroacle,  hloorfleids,  on  Wednesday,  May  IJ, 
I8ri5.  By  John  Blackburn,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Pentonville.  With  Notes.  8vu.,  pp.  86.  Price  2m. 

1835. 

I T  requires  no  small  portion  of  historical  and  political  intbrni-- 
Ation,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  true  moral  position  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment,  and  to  appreciaU;  tho  Im¬ 
mense  responsibilities  connected  with  an  empire  which  thruwa 
that  of  the  lioman  world  into  the  shade.  A  steady,  patiuui 
eflbrt  of  serious  attention  can  alone  enable  even  a  well  lalunuud 
pATion  to  obtain  a  distinct  aud  yet  cumprebeuidve  idea  of  iho  cirr 
camstanccs  of  our  national  pusttion  an  uisigiddcaut  Idand  of 
the  German  Sea,  the  Political  Metropolis,  the  Couimcriciai 
Centre,  the  heart  of  tlie  World;  swaying  ihs  destinies  of  more 
than  a  sixth  portion  of  the  human  race,  who  are  actually  under 
British  sceptre,  and  extendiug  its  influence  over  all  the  oa- 
nons  of  the  earth.  If  Great  Britain  wcie  truly  and  ihorui^hly 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  C'Uristianity,  the  cou version  ot  the 
vorld  would  no  longer  seem  a  remote  or  unprobablc  evcuU  T'hc 
promotion  of  religion  at  home,  then,  must  have  a  icuikucy  tu 
ni Vance  that  final  cause  at*  Uie  mighty  ascendancy  of  counnurti^ 
^^fluence  and  |K)liticai  power  whlcL  ha#  been  cominittcd  tM  tliU 
'lauati.  God  has  not  deaied  so  with  any  people  ;  and  uevm  did 
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a  people  occupy  a  position  which  gave  an  equal  opportunity  of 
becoming  the  beneiactors  of  all  other  nations. 

This  most  interesting  fact,  Mr.  Blackburn  has  made  the  basb 
of  his  instructive  and  eloquent  discourse.  In  the  first  place,  he 
assumes,  and  iustifies  the  assumption,  that  Divine  Pro\'ideDce 
designs  to  make  this  country  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  the 
heathen.  In  the  second  part,  he  urges  the  Christian  obligationt 
which  rise  out  of  our  position.  ^  It  ut  our  duty^  tkcriy  to  seek 
‘  the  convereiofi  of  our  countrymen  for  the  sake  of  the  world, 

*  The  unprecedented  connexion  which  our  countnrmcn  sustain  by 
conquest,  commerce,  or  colonization,  with  remote  heathen  nations  has 
Uvn  already  described.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  every 
British  scumun,  who  touches  a  heathen  port— every  British  soldier, 
who  guards  a  heathen  fortress — every  British  merchant,  who  trades  ia 
a  h(*athen  bazaar — every  British  gentleman,  who  presides  in  a  heathen 
court,  is  regarded  by  the  idolaters  who  surround  him  as  a  Christian, 
because  he  is  a  Briton. 

*  Thus,  to  our  countrymen,  who  occupy  stations  in  the  military  and 
civil  service,  or  who  are  connected  with  commercial  enterprises 
amongst  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations ;  to  them  I  say,  has  been 
delegated  the  task  of  exhibiting,  to  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  the  East 
the  Christianity  of  Europe.  How  imperfect  that  representation  has 
been,  you  must  well  understand.  The  melancholy  discrepancy  be- 
twt'en  the  sacred  books,  and  the  personal  characters  of  Englisn  re¬ 
sidents  has  often  excited  the  surprise  and  the  disgust  of  the  more 
thoughtful  heathen.  The  utter  want  of  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  in  its  professed  disciples,  has  been  a  fearful  hindcrance 
to  the  8ucc€*ssful  prosecution  of  missionary  labours  in  various  parts  of 
our  colonial  Empire ;  and  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  poor  heathen 
to  the  Mahometan  faith  has  been  ascribed,  I  fear  with  too  much  truth, 
to  the  fact,  that  the  votaries  of  the  false  prophet  have,  by  their  good 
character  and  conduct,  iK'come  more  attractive  to  the  thoughtful  pa¬ 
gans,  than  our  nominal  Christians  from  Europe.  Do  not  missionary 
records  testify,  that  British  seamen  have  been  employed  to  tempt  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  abandon  Christian  temperance, 
and  to  renounce  the  chastity  of  the  Gospel  ?  And  have  not  the  Bri¬ 
tish  votaries  of  gold  on  the  shores  of  Australasia  been  amongst  the 
most  inveterate,  and  dctermineil,  and  reckless  assailants  of  our  mis- 
siimary  enterprise  in  that  quarter  of  the  gloln'  ?  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  power  of  conquest, 
which  the  heathen  witness  in  our  countrymen,  naturally  invest  every 
one  of  them  wdth  an  im|M>rtance  in  the  eyes  of  savage  and  semi-bar* 
Iwrous  nations  which  we  cannot  estimate.  What  a  Briton  approves, 
they  will  readily  imagine  deser^’cs  their  regard ;  and  what  he  may  con¬ 
demn,  they  will  with  equal  readiness  neglect  and  despise. 

$  *  Now,  my  hearers,  is  any  thing  so  likely  to  raise  the  character 
our  representative  ChristianUy  abroad,  as  to  improve  the  state  of  reli¬ 
gion  at  home  ?  And  how  strenuous  ought  to  be  our  efforts,  how  fer- 
\*ent  our  prayers,  that  a  Christian  influence  may  be  diffuacd  amidst 
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oor  popoUtion,  who  ore  likely  to  possess  such  peculiar  opportunities 
to  luluro  the  heathen  by  tneir  virtues,  or  to  repel  them  by  their 
crimes ! 

*  There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  subject  may  be  viewed  with 
idvantagc. 

<  Our  superabundant  population  have  now,  for  many  years,  sought 
00  the  shores  of  our  remote  colonics  such  an  inheritance  fur  their 
children  os  our  national  difficulties  forbid  them  to  anticipate  at  home. 
Those  distant  regions  have  remained  till  now  in  all  the  wildness  and 
all  the  quietude  of  their  native  loneliness ;  and  assuredly,  it  would  be 
hr  preferable  that  no  human  eye  should  ever  range  over  tiieir  beauteous 
scenes,  and  that  no  human  band  should  clear  and  cultivate  their  virgin 
soil ;  better  that  no  human  voice  should  awaken  the  wild  echoes  of 
their  rocks  and  valleys,  than  that  profane  and  godless  men  should 
desecrate  those  primeval  forests,  God's  fairest  temples  on  e^arth,  and 
carry  the  evidence  of  their  revolt  against  his  moral  government  into 
those  awful  sanctuaries  which  his  own  hands  have  reared. 

*  But,  already  many  myriads  have  emigrated  from  our  shores,  and, 
1  fear,  to  a  melancholy  extent  uninfluenced  by  Christian  principle. 
These  bands  of  colonists  have  gone  forth  as  seedling  nations,  and  will 
attain,  by  the  growth  of  a  century  or  two,  to  the  height  and  amplitude 
of  empires.  Remember,  my  brethren,  that  it  is  little  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  when  the  pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  American  States  left 
their  native  shores  to  find  a  home  in  the  Western  Wildeniess,  and 
now  their  children  constitute  the  most  intelligent  and  Christian  re¬ 
public  in  the  world. 

*  What  the  continent  of  America  was  to  them,  that  the  woods  and 
plains  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  to  our  modern  emigrants.  But, 
then,  observe  the  contrast!  Those  primitive  settlers  were  men  of 
(iod,  who  left  their  own  country  to  secure  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
Him  **  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  They  were  anxious,  supremely  anxious, 
that  their  children,  their  servants,  and  their  poor  Indian  neighbours 
should  learn  to  know  and  love  our  God. 

*  Thus  they  obtained  the  services  of  faithful  and  learned  ministers ; 
and  to  plant  churches,  and  to  found  schools,  were  amongst  the  earliest 
efforts  of  these  infant  communities.  Now,  can  we  anticipate,  my 
brethren,  that  our  children's  children  will  find  in  the  future  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  of  Southern  Africa,  as  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  do  in  North  America,  brethren  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  freedom  of  British  institutions,  when  those  colonies  are  occupied 
by  men,  who,  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  are  rcmdlcss  of  all  rcljgion  ? 
How  are  the  poor  stupid  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  or  the  wild  In¬ 
dians  of  the  American  forests  to  be  brought,  clothed,  and  in  their 
n'ght  minds,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  when  those  who  bear  his  name 
around  them,  exemplify  so  little  of  the  hallowed  influence  of  his 
Cospel  >  But  these  are  trifling  considerations,  when  compared  with 
the  important  consequences  which  will  result  from  a  recent  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

*  For  ages  the  wide-spread  territories  of  British  India  have  been 
inacoessime,  even  to  the  subjects  of  the  British  crowm.  Henceforth, 
however,  it  will  be  lawful  for  any  natural-born  subject  of  thia  realm 
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to  proceed  to  any  port  of  that  mighty  wninsula,  to  trarerae  thow  tm. 
Htories,  or  to  settle  atnon^  their  idolatrous  inhabitants,  ('mi  wr 
doubt,  therefore,  my  hearers,  that,  in  a  few  years,  a  large  Britii^ 
population  will  overspread  the  plains  of  Hiiulostan,  and  by  the  puN 
chase  of  pro|)erty,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  extension  of 
trade,  anu  the  ties  of  intermarriages,  exert  an  influence  unprecedenttd 
in  history? — But  what  will  that  influence  lie?  Will  our  countrymea, 
like  **  the  remnant  of  Jacob  in  the  midst  of  many  people,  lie  as  a  dew 
fn>m  the  Lord,  as  the  showers  up<m  the  grass  ;  "  or,  will  they  be  like 
the  locusts  of  Kgypt,  “  that  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that 
did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees?  ’*  “will 
the  land  l)ef<»re  them  la*  as  the  (Jarden  of  Kden,  but  liohind  them  t 
des4>iate  wilderness  ?  ”  These  arc  most  anxious  inquiries.  Our  vene* 
ratetl  missionaries  hav'c  tninslattMl  the  Bible  into  the  dialects  of  India; 
and  are  the  IlindtHM,  with  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  to 
receive  fnnn  the  unholy  lives  of  British  settlers  a  fatal  evidence  of 
their  intidelitv  and  irreligion  ? 

*  Now,  in  all  tht^st^  rising  nations,  the  English  language  ^vill  be 
diflfusi'd,  and  English  litemture  will  In?  studied.  Here,  again,  opens 
u]N>n  us  another  topic  of  melancholy  interest.  Our  national  literature, 
it  is  tnie,  is  imbued  with  a  large  amount  of  sound  morality  and  ge¬ 
nuine  religion ;  yet  it  is  to  Ik*  deplored,  that  some  t»f  the  most  di*- 
tinguishtHl  writers  in  the  English  language  have  Initrayed,  in  their 
classic  works,  an  unhealthy  state  of  moral  feeling,  or  a  melancholT 
disregard  of  revtMiled  religion.  Already,  as  we  learn  on  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence,  the  writings  of  Giblsm,  Hume,  Boliiigliroke,  Shtk- 
s|H?are,  Byron,  and  others,  arc  familiar  to  the  minds  of  educated  Hin¬ 
doos  ;  anil  every  work  that  in  our  own  laud  shall  attain  to  the  repuU- 
tion  of  standarii  excellence,  will  soon  Ihi  read  in  every  quarter  of  th€ 
earth  where  our  mother  tongtie  is  known.  Oh  !  my  brethren,  have  we 
not  occasion  to  strive  and  pray,  that  the  sidt  of  true  religion  may  to 
correi't  and  sanctify  the  fountains  of  British  literature  that  they  may 
send  forth  abundance  of  living  water  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
nations  ?  "  pp.  39 — 45. 

*  Then*  are  many  considerations  of  policy  which  may  excite  ns  to 
can*  for  the  difl'usion  of  pure  Christianity  amongst  our  pagan  fellow- 
subjects.  Other  nations  have  |HJ6sessed  large  dominions,  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  commerce,  which  have  passed  away.  We  may  trace  the  transitioB 
of  empire  fn>m  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  from  Greece  to  Home,  and  the 
flight  of  commerce  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria,  from  Venice  to  Lisbea. 
from  Amsterdam  to  London,  and  we  shall  learn  that  righteousncM 
exalts  a  nation,  but  that  sin  is  the  ruin  of  any  people.  A  n'gard, 
therefore,  to  our  profit  and  our  power,  might  prompt  us  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  the  (.'hristian  faith  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our  distant 
settlements.  But  can  we  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  rest  upon 
this  selfish  ex()edient  ?  Assuredly  not.  If  we  wish  the  approbatko 
of  God  to  rest  ujxin  the  efforts  of  national  rectitude  and  mercy,  we 
shall  seek  to  iicrform  them  as  in  Ilis  sight  and  for  His  glory.  At 
we  recognise  the  resfiunsibility  of  the  mdileman  who  (xissesses  a  iai)^ 
domain  to  care  for  the  social  comfort  and  moral  improvement  of  his 
numerous  and  dependent  tenantry,  so  let  us  acknowledge  the  grmUf 
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rwponalUility  of  our  ootintry  to  the  Ood  of  nations*  who  has  intnieted 
In  our  public  Rtcn'arflRhip  the  mighty  British  empire.  Let  na  bfUt 
fulfil  the  ta.Hk  aftsignod  to  us*  with  a  single  regard  to  the  glory  of  God> 
tnd  then  we  may  await  the  course  of  His  all- wise  Providence  with 
calm  n^ignation.  Only  let  the  inhnl>itnnts  of  our  possessions  in  India* 
in  ('  anada,  or  the  Pacihc  Ocean  bea>me  Christian,  and  if  they  are 
retained  by  our  Sovereign,  they  will  form  the  brightest  jewels  of  his 
crown ;  or,  if  lost  to  his  sceptre,  they  will  liecome  educate,  free,  and 
happy  communities*  to  diffuse,  in  their  turn,  civilisation  and  Christ* 
ianity  am^Migat  more  distant  tribes.*  pp. 


Art.  XI.  1.  Sacred  Clasiict,  Vol,  XIX.  Christian  Philosophy;  or  an 
Attemjit  to  display,  by  internal  Testimony,  the  Kvidence  and  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  Kcveafed  Religion.  By  Vicesimus  Knox*  D.D.  With 
an  Intrcaluctory  Essay,  hy  the  Rev.  Henry  SCebbing.  12ino. 
I^ndon, 

*2.  Sacred  Classics,  Vol,  XX.  Theol(mcal  Treatises  :  via.,  God's  Pre¬ 
science  of  the  Sins  of  Men  ;  the  Vanity  of  this  Mortal  Life ;  and 
the  Redeemer’s  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World:  selected 
from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  Author  of  The  Life  of 
Co\vper,’'  &c.  I2mo.  London,  1835. 

VVE  arc  extremely  glad  to  notice  a  reprint  of  Knox'a 
“  Christian  Philosophy  ;  a  work  little  known,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  long  out  of  print,  but  highly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  theological  library.  The  work  was  undertaken  under  the 
not  ill-founded  apprehension  that  the  popular  Apologies  for 
Christianity,  and  argumentative  treatises  in  defence  ot  RevelatioDy 
had  ^  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  retired  scholars  almost 
*  persuaded  of  Christianity,'  much  more  than  to  cither  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  infidel,  or  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

*  Dry  argumentation,*  remarkg  Dr.  Knox,  '  and  dull  disquidtioa 
unanimated  by  the  spirit  of  pi^y  nnd  devotion,  will  never  avail  to 
convert  unbelievers,  and  to  di^^e  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Lifis, 
death,  himvcn,  and  hell,  arc  subjects  of  too  much  imm>rtanoe  to  be 
treated  by  a  sincere  mind,  duly  iriprcssed  by  them,  with  the  coolness 
of  a  lawyer  giving  an  opinion  on  a  statute  or  case,  in  which  another's 
property  or  privile^  are  concerned.  The  spirit  of  piety  seems  to 
nave  UArn  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  logical  and  metaphysical  de¬ 
fenders  of  Christianity.  They  speak  of  Christ,  when  they  are  examin¬ 
ing  the  tnith  of  the  doctrine,  with  calm  indifference,  as  if  they  were  . 
dull  virtuosos  discussing  the  genuineness  of  a  modal,  or  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  manuscript,  valuable  only  as  an  amusing  curiosity.  If  8C. 
I^aul  had  been  no  warmer  an  advocate  than  certain  famous  apologists 
Ibr  Christ's  doctrine,  he  would  never  have  prevailed  with  the  Oentiki 
VOL.  XIV. — N.S.  II  H 
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lo  Tvlinqulth  their  polytheism,  and  wo  of  this  island  should,  at  thU 
day,  have  remained  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  Without  the  spirit 
of  piety,  all  proofs  and  defences  of  Christianity  are  a  dead  letter.  The 
multitude  will  not  even  read  them  ;  and  intidels,  if  they  do  not  de¬ 
spise*  them  too  much  to  attend  to  them  at  all,  will  only  read  to  find  fresh 
matter  fur  cavil  and  objection. 

‘  1  'inav  be  wronj;  in  my  theory.  I  therefore  appeal  to  fact 
The  fact  !s  evident,  that.  notwithsUinding  all  that  has  l>een  written 
to  demonstrate  Christianity,  by  argument  drawn  from  reaseming  and 
histor)’.  infidelity  has  increased,  and  is  every  day  increasing  more  and 
more.'  I-ict  thi>se  who  think  the  dry  argumentative  a{>ologie8  irresist¬ 
ibly  convincing,  now  bring  them  forward,  and  silence  the  gainsayen 
at  once.  The  demonstrations  of  a  Huet,  the  evidences  of  a  Clarke, 
the  reasonings  of  a  I.H)cke,  a  Grotius,  a  Hartley,  should  l>e  presented  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  by  public  authority ;  and  if  they  arc  really 
efficacious  in  producing  conviction,  we  may  be  assured  that  infidelity 
will  vanish  at  their  ap{)earance,  like  the  mists  of  an  autumnal  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  meridian  sun  breaks  forth  in  full  splendour.  Itut  the 
truth  is,  they  are  already  very  much  diffusi*d,  and  yet  the  Christian 
religion  is  said  to  l>e  rapidly  on  the  decline. 

*  Therefore  it  cannot  be  blameable  to  attempt  some  other  method  of 
calling  Imck  the  attention  of  erring  mortals  to  the  momentous  truths 
of  revelation. 

'  I  have  conceived  an  idea  that  our  old  English  dinnes  were  great 
adepts  in  genuine  Christianity,  and  that  their  method  of  recommend¬ 
ing  it  was  judicious,  because  I  know  it  w’as  successful.  There  was 
much  more  piety  in  the  last  century  than  in  the  present ;  and  there 
ia  every  reason  to  bi*lievc  that  infidelity  was  rare.  Bishop  Hall  ap- 
p(*ars  to  me  to  have  bot*n  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity; 
and  I  bt*g  leave  to  convey  my  own  ideas  on  the  liest  method  of  dif¬ 
fusing  that  s])irit,  in  his  pleasingly-pious  and  simple  language. 

‘  **  There  is  not,”  says  the  venerable  prelate,  **  so  much  need  of 
learning  ns  of  gract*  to  apprehend  those  things  which  concern  our  ever¬ 
lasting  ]H*nce ;  neither  is  it  our  brain  that  must  l>e  set  to  work,  bat 
our  h«*arts.  However  excellent  the  use  of  scholarship  in  all  the  sacred 
employments  of  divinity  ;  yet,  in  the  main  act,  which  imports  salva¬ 
tion,  skill  must  give  place  to  affection.  Happy  is  the  soul  that  is 
possessed  of  Christ,  how  poor  wiever  in  all  inferior  endowments.  Ve 
are  wide,  O  ye  great  wits,  while  ye  spend  yourselves  in  curious  Ques¬ 
tions  and  learnt^  extravagances.  Y%  ^ai\  find  one  touch  of  Chrirt 
more  worth  to  your  souls,  than  all  « our  deep  and  laborious  disquisi¬ 
tions.  In  vain  shall  ye  seek  for  thf^  in  your  bemks,  if  you  miss  it  in 
your  Uisoms.  If  you  know'  all  thin|^>,  and  cannot  say  ‘  I  know'  whom 
I  have  lielieved,*  you  hayc  but  know'led^  enough  to  know  yourselves 
completely  miserafde.  The  deep  mystenes  of  godliness,  which,  to  the 
great  clerks  of  the  world,  arc  as  a  Ixxik  clasped  and  seale<i  up,  lie  op^ 
befon*  him,  (the  pious  and  devout  man,^  fair  and  legible ;  and  while 
those*  lamk-men  know*  whom  they  have  heard  of,  ‘  he  know's  whom  he 
hath  believed.*  ” 

*  Christianity  indeed,  like  the  sun,  discovers  itself  by  its  own  lustre* 
It  shines  writh  unbormw'ed  light  on  the  devout  heart.  It  wants  little 
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eitfmal  proof,  but  carries  its  own  evidence  to  him  that  is  regenerate 
and  born  of  the  Spirit.  **  The  truth  of  Christianity,”  says  a  pious 
author,  “  is  the  Spirit  of  Ot)d  living  and  working  in  it ;  and  when 
this  Spirit  is  not  the  life  of  it,  there  the  outward  form  is  but  like  the 
carcasi.  of  a  dejmrtetl  soul.” 

‘  Divinity  has  certainly  been  confused  and  perplexed  by  the  learned. 
It  requires  to  be  disentangled  and  simpliheu.  It  op|)ears  to  me  to 
consist  in  this  single  pi»int,  the  restoration  of  the  divine  life,  the  image 
of  God,  (h>st  and  defaced  at  the  fall,)  by  the  oj^ration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  pp.  ID — 

Aware  of  the  prejudices  wliicli  he  had  to  encounter  on  the  part 
of  the  orthodox  of  his  own  Church,  Dr.  Knox  proceeds 

cautiously,  bespeaking  the  attention  of  his  reader,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  a  series  of  citations  from  the  writings  of  men  who  were 
the  ornaments  of  their  own  times,  and  are  still  honoured  as  au¬ 
thorities;  such  as  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  Bishop  Taylor,  John 
Smith,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Bishops  Bull,  Pearson,  Sanderson, 
Smalridge,  and  Horsley,  as  well  as  Drs.  Scott,  Isaac  Watts, 
Lucas,  and  Dixldridge. 

Since  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Author  remarks,  ^  the 

*  most  celebrated  defenders  of  Christianity  have  thought  it  pro- 

*  per  to  expatiate  with  peculiar  zeal  on  the  excellence  of  natural 

*  religion.  They  probably  had  reasons  for  their  conduct ;  hut 

*  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that,  in  extolling  Natural  Religion, 

‘  they  have  appeared  to  depreciate  or  supersede  Revelation.  The 

*  doctrine  of  supernatural  assistance,  the  great  privilege  of 

*  Christianity^  has  l>een  very  little  enforced  by  them,  and  indeed 

*  rather  discountenanced,  as  savouring  of  enthusiasm,  and  claim- 
‘  ing,  if  true,  a  decided  superiority  over  their  favourite  religion 
‘  of  nature.'  After  remarking,  that  the  profligate  court  of 
Charles  II.,  ‘  in  its  endeavours  to  discredit  the  Dissenters, 

*  many  of  whom  wc.e  admirable  scholars  and  divines,'  contributed 
much  to  explode  all  doctrines  concerning  the  Spirit,  he  adds : 

*  The  sect  of  Christians  denominated  Quakers,  certainly  entertain 
many  right  notions  respecting  Divine  influence  :  and  therefore,  as  the 
Quakers  were  disliked  oy  the  Church,  the  doctrines  which  they  main¬ 
tained  wore  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  .  .  .  Consequently,  aspiring 
clergymen,  wishing  to  avoid  every  doctrine  which  otnild  retard  their 
aclvancement,  or  fix  a  stigma  of  heterodoxy  upon  them,  were  very 
little  inclined  to  preach  the  necessity  of  Divine  illumination.  They 
feared  the  approbrious  name  of  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites,  and  so 
became  uhhamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  proocss  of  time  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Methodists,  who,  however,  they  may  be  mistaken  in 
>ume  |K>ints,  arc  certainly  orthodox  in  their  opinions  of  the  Divine 
^rncy  on  the  human  soul.  They  found  it  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
liturgy,  in  the  articles,  and  they  preached  it  with  a  seal  which  to 
ms^y  appeared  intemperate,  and  certainly  was  sometimes  too  little 
guided  bv  discretion.* 
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The  consequence  was,  Dr.  Knox  remarks,  the  perpetuation  of 
the  prejudice  which  led  ‘  regular  divines  of  great  virtue,  learning, 

*  and  true  piety  '  to  suppress  the  ‘  main  doctrine  of  the  Gospel', 

‘  lest  they  should  countenance  the  Puritan,  the  Quaker,  or  the  I 

‘  Methinlist,  and  lose  the  esteem  of  their  own  order  or  of  the 
‘  higher  |)owcrs\  A  tremendous  charge,  but  one  which  is  too 
well  sustained  by  notorious  fact ;  and  to  this,  more  than  to  other 
circumstances,  l)r.  Knox  justly  attributes  the  progress  of  Infi¬ 
delity  in  this  country  during  the  last  century. 

The  fourth  section,  ‘  on  the  pro|>er  evidence  of  the  Christian 

•  Religion  ’,  we  shall  give  entire. 

•'•None,**  Buys  St.  Paul,  “can  say  Jesus  is  the  Lord  hut  bv  the 
Holy  Cfhost."  If,  then,  St.  Paul  be  allowed  to  have  uuderstiNxl  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is  certain,  that  men*  human  testimony  will  never 
eonvince  the  infidel,  and  produce  that  faith  which  constitutes  the  true 
Christian.  i)ur  tlusilogical  libraries  might  be  cleared  of  more  than 
half  their  volumes,  if  men,  stH-'king  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  great  Authuf 
of  our  religion. 

‘  There  is  a  faith  very  common  in  the  world,  which  teaches  to  be¬ 
lieve,  ns  an  historical  fact,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  rer? 
good  man,  did  live  on  earth,  and  that  he  pmiclu*d  and  taught,  under 
the  direction  of  Gml,  or  divine  Providence,  an  excellent  system  of  | 
morality ;  such  as,  if  duly  obs(*rvtHl,  would  contribute  to  their  happb 
tiesa,  and  recommend  them  to  divine  favour.  Hut  this  kind  of  faith 
is  not  the  right  faith  ;  it  iK’lieres  not  enough,  it  is  not  given  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  he,  in  whom  GihI  dwclleth,  confesseth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  but  they  w  ho  acknow¬ 
ledge  J(*8us  only  as  a  gmal  man  teaching  morality,  know  him  not  as  a 
Saviour.  Siicrates  taught  fine  morality,  and  so  did  Seneca,  Epictetus, 
and  many  more ;  hut  they  had  not,  ana  could  not  teach  the  know  ledge 
which  leadcth  to  sal\*ation. 

*  **  Illuminating  grace,”  says  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  “  consists  not 
in  the  assent  we  give  to  the  history  of  the  gospel,  os  a  narration  of 
matters  of  fact,  suthciently  support^  by  human  evidence  ;  for  this 
may  be  purely  the  effect  of  our  study  and  beaming.  The  collating  of 
copies,  the  consulting  of  history,  the  comparing  the  assertions  of  friends, 
and  the  concessions  of  enemies,  may  necessitate  such  a  belief,  a  faith 
which  the  devils  may  have,  and  doubtless  have  it.  This  sort  of  faith 
is  an  acquisition  of  our  ow'n,  and  not  a  gift.  But  '  faith  is  the  gift 
of  Ood.' 

•  “  There  may  be  a  faith,”  continues  Dr.  Ridley,  “  which  is  not 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  but  entirely  the  effect  of  human 
means,  our  natural  facultiss  assisted  by  laii^ages,  antiquities,  manu* 
scripts,  criticism,  and  the  like,  without  any  divine  aid,  except  the  bare 
letter  of  the  revelation  ;  and  as  this  faiih  may  rise  out  of  human 
abilities,  so  may  it  be  attended  with  pride  in  our  supposed  accomplish¬ 
ments,  envy  of  others'  superior  skill,  and  bitter  strife  against  those 
who  mistake  or  oppose  suen  truths ;  and  is  therefore  no  manifestation 
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of  that  Spirit  which  reaiateth  the  proud,  and  dispenaes  its  graces  only 
to  the  humble.  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above.  But  the 
true  saving  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  it  informs  the  understanding, 
influences  the  will  and  alfections  ;  it  enlightens  the  eyes  of  the  heart, 
ovs  the  a]>oe*tIe  :  it  is  there,  in  the  heart,  that  the  Christian  man  be* 
liovelh ;  and  if  ‘  thou  believest  with  thine  heart,  thou  shalt  lie  saved;’ 
while  infidelity  proceedeth  from  an  averseness  of  our  afifections, — 
‘from  an  evil  hi^art  of  unbelief.*” 

‘  Is  it  not  therefore  strange,  that  learnetl  ajHdogiHts,  well  acquainted 
with  Scripture,  should,  after  reading  these  strong  declarations,  that 
the  heart  must  be  impressed  before  faith  can  be  fixed  in  it,  studiously 
truid  every  topic  which  addresses  itself  to  the  afifections,  and  coldly 
apply  themsidves  to  the  understanding,  in  a  language  and  manner 
which  might  become  a  mathematical  lecturer  solving  a  problem  of 
Euclid. 

‘  Infidelity  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  so  long  as 
diviues  decline  the  means  of  conversion  and  i)ersuaMion  which  llie 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  declare  to  bo  the  only  efifectual 
means ;  so  lon^  as  they  have  recourse  to  human  reason  and  human 
learning  only,  in  which  they  will  always  find  op|)onents  very  powerful. 
The  Lord  ojKUied  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and  then  she  attended  to  the 
things  that  were  sjKiken  of  Paul.  The  Lord  0{>en8  the  hearts  of  all 
men  at  some  period  of  their  lives ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the 
cares  of  gain,  tne  pride  of  life,  shut  them  again,  and  reject  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  the  business  of  divines  to  dis|K>sc  those  who  are  thus 
unfortunate  and  unwise,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  divine  guest,  should 
he  again  knock  at  the  door  of  their  hearts  ;  but  in  doing  this,  they 
must  preach  the  true  gospel,  which  is  not  a  system  of  mere  human 
morality  or  philosophy,  but  the  doctrine  of  grace.'  pp.  24 — 27* 

We  shall  give  another  extract,  taken  from  the  concluding  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  chierty  a  recapitulation. 

*  To  call  the  attention  of  men  to  Christianity,  and  to  render  its  true 
pnius  and  nature  lietter  known,  is  the  scope  of  this  little  b<»ok ;  a 
book  by  no  means  intended  to  promote  the  interest,  or  gratify  the 
pride  of  any  particular  division  or  subdivision  of  Christians,  but  to 
serve  the  common  cause  of  all  human  lieings,  by  maintaining  the 
divine  origin,  describing  the  real  essence  and  energy,  and  diffusing  the 

Sowerful  efficacy  of  that  sublime  philosophy,  which,  under  the  imme- 
iate  o|)erution*of  an  all-wise  and  benign  Deity,  promises  to  tran¬ 
quillize  life,  and  conduct  man,  through  paths  of^  peace,  to  realms  of 
etemtd  felicity. 

‘  What  then  is  the  principle  of  this  philosophy,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  all  that  has  been  taught  in  the  groves  of 
Academus,  the  Portico,  and  the  Lyceum?  It  is  (os  I  hope  has  been 
evinced  in  the  preceding  pages)  a  beam  of  light  from  the  Father  of 
lights  ;  a  lumen  de  lumine,  **  light  of  light ;  ”  the  breath  of  the  ^wer 
of  God,  restoring  degenerate  human  nature  to  that  image  which  it 
Inst  at  the  fall,  and  re-establishing  it  in  primeval  dignity.  The  Holy 
^Ihost,  it  apiwnrs,  is  the  divine  Being,  now  and  for  ever  engaged  in 
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effecting  this  hapny  renovation  ;  in  producing  a  change  which  no 
human  w  isdom  could  ever  accomplish,  without  supernatui^  assistance; 
without  that  gift  w  hich  our  I^)ra  gave  to  men  after  his  ascension.  * 

*  The  elegant  refinements  of  human  philosophy  may  furnish  a  pleas¬ 
ing  amusement  for  those  who  ]H>ssess  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
education,  and  of  literary  leisure.  The  Christian  philosiiphy  alone  it 
calculated  for  all  mankind ;  this  alone  can  bring  |H*acc  at  the  last; 
peact*,  during  the  continuance  of  life,  as  well  as  its  close ;  a  transcend- 
ant  peace,  called  in  Scripture,  the  *  peace  of  God,  w'hich  passeth  all 
understanding;*  and  which  certainly  constitutes  that  supreme  good  of 
man,  in  selecting  w’hich,  human  philosophy  could  never  yet  finally 
agree.  Happily,  it  is  a  kind  of  philosophy  to  w’hich  every  human 
l^ing,  consistently  w  ith  God’s  canity,  may  attain ;  requiring  not  cul¬ 
tured  intellects,  nor  a  life  of  acauemical  seclusion,  but  fiiithful,  fervent 
pniycr,  accompanied  with  sincere,  though  imperfect  obedience.  “  If 
ye,  being  evil,”  says  our  Saviour,  “  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the 
lloly  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  **  Nothing  is  to  be  desired  bj 
mortal  man,  in  comparison  with  this  gift — “  the  supply  of  the  Snint 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  end,  it  np|wars,  to  l)e  pursued  by  this  philo¬ 
sophy,  is  the  attiiinment  of  the  Spirit's  influence ;  the  means,  prayw 
and  obedience.  Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  Philo¬ 
sophy  ;  a  title  which  I  have  chosen,  because,  from  a  strange  perverse- 
nt'H.s,  a  great  part  of  the  world,  too  often  guided  by  names,  is  w’illing 
to  listen  to  philosophy,  w'hile  it  closes  the  iron  doors  of  prejudice 
against  the  voice  of  religion. 

*  The  divine  energ)'  announced  to  mankind  in  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel,  under  the  name  of  gifts  and’  grace,  operating,  now  and  for 
evermore,  on  every  human  heart  prepared  to  admit  it,  appears,  from 
what  has  Inn^m  advanced  in  these  ]mgc*s,  to  be  the  living,  everlasting 
gos|Md,  still  nccom|mnying  the  WTitten  word,  and  conveying  illumin¬ 
ation,  sanctification,  consolation.  It  w’ould  not  cease  to  o|)erate,  being 
sent  down  fn>m  himven  on  our  Lord's  ascension,  even  if  it  w’ere  pos¬ 
sible  that  ink  and  juiper,  by  whose  instrumentality  the  WTitten  w'ord 
is  transmitted,  were  utterly  lost.  It  originates  from  OmnijKitence, 
and  cannot  entirely  rely,  for  its  continuance  or  effect,  on  means  merely 
human,  winik,  contingent,  and  perishable.  He  who  once  view's  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  light;  he  w'ho  considers  it  as  a  vital 
influence  from  heaven,  and  recognizes  its  energy  on  his  heart,  as  he 
will  do,  in  consequence  of  prayer  and  obedience,  w'ill  want  no  other 
proof  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity.  He  will  have  the 
w'itness  in  himself ;  and  stand  in  no  need  of  the  schoolmen's  folios, 
the  verb..l  .subtleties  of  the  critic,  or  the  acrimonious  disputes  of  the 
IHilemic.  He  will  find,  that  8<»me  of  the  most  learned  men,  the  most 
voluminous  writers  on  theological  subjects,  w’cre  totally  ignorant  of 
Christianity.  He  will  find  that  they  were  ingenious  heathen  philo¬ 
sophers,  assuming  the  name  of  Christians,  and  forcibly  paganizii^ 
Christianity,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  world,  of  extendinj^  their 
fame,  and  enjoying  secular  honours  and  lucrative  pre-eminence.^ 

pp.  266 — 269. 
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These  extracts  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  work.  Some  of  the  Author’s  expressions  may  be  excepted 
igainst ;  and  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  an  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  theological  views,  which  exhibit  the  same  deficiency , 
the  same  approach  to  Quakerism,  that  we  had  occasion  to  point 
out  in  those  of  his  accomplished  namesake  ♦.  As  a  divine,  the 
Author  of  this  volume  would  have  been  classed  by  Bishop  Jebb’s 
Correspondent  with  ‘  the  superstructure  men  ’ ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  had  imbibed  his  views  chiefly  from  theological  writers  of 
that  school,  so  well  characterized  by  Mr.  Alexander  Knox  as  ex¬ 
celling  in  their  views  of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  all  that 
concerns  the  Christian  furavoia^  but  as  being,  in  respect  to  the 
Christian  wicrrif,  somewhat  deficient, — the  school  of  Cudworth, 
Smith,  Scougal,  and  Lucas  f  •  Notwithstanding  this  slight  de¬ 
duction  from  the  value  of  the  book,  we  consider  it  at  the  present 
moment  adapted  to  be  eminently  useful,  by  placing  in  full  light 
the  initial,  if  it  be  not  the  fundamental  doctrine  or  the  Christian 
faith,  and  by  tending  to  counteract  those  false  views  of  Religion 
as  a  mere  science,  which  would  substitute  a  Jiaptized  Infidelity 
for  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Mystery  of  Godliness. 

Of  the  second  volume  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we 
need  say  little  more  than  that  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Howe  in  any  shape  ;  and  that  these  Treatises  will  afford 
to  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  his  works,  a  fair  8]Kcimen  of 
the  ])rofound  reasoning,  the  majestic  though  sometimes  rugged 
eloquence,  and  the  sublime  piety  with  which  they  abound.  The 
Memoirs  is  somewhat  len^hy,  occupying  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  volume.  It  is,  nowever,  pleasingly  written,  and  may 
perhaps  tempt  some  to  read  the  treatises  of  the  great  Noncon¬ 
formist,  from  the  interest  inspired  by  the  biography,  who  would 
otherwise  be  repelled.  But  Mr.  Taylor  must  excuse  our  hinting 
that  the  works  of  John  Howe  require  criticism  of  a  higher  stamp ; 
his  analysis  might  have  been  spared. 


Art.  XII.  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,  By  Maria  Grace  Saffery.  12mo. 
pp.  206.  London,  1834. 

owe  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Saffery  for  having,  through  in¬ 
advertency,  so  long  delayed  to  introduce  her  volume  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  From  the  long  and  respectable  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  we  are  happy  to  infer  that  she  has  secured,  independently 
of  her  critics,  an  extensive  circulation  for  these  Poems ;  whicn 


*  See  an  article  on  Knox’s  Remainii  in  our  No.  for  Feb.  last, 
t  Jebb  and  Knox’s  Corresp.  Vol.  I.,  p.  29. 
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will  please,  however,  beyond  the  wide  circle  to  which  her  ntow 
is  known  as  having  been  ‘  borne  by  one  of  dear  remembraaee 
within  the  gates  of  Zion.'  There  is  a  delightful  spirit  in  theie 
|K>ems ;  thev  breathe  a  pure  and  elevated  feeling,  and  occasioi^ 
ally  approach  to  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  Many  stansu 
might  be  selected,  not  unworthy  of  Felicia  Hemans  or  Lycfii 
Sigourney  ;  and  sometimes  we  have  been  reminded  of  Millmaa, 
as  in  the  “  Apostrophe  to  Jeremiah."  But  we  do  not  mean  to 
describe  Mrs.  Saflcry  as  an  imitator.  She  has  evidently  drawn 
her  inspiration  fresh  from  the  sacred  truths  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  this  volume  originated ;  and 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  theme  of  such  stanzas  as  the  following, 
which  no  other  poetry  could  express  or  convey,  than  that  wbidi 
flowed  from  the  consecrated  well-spring  of  devout  feeling. 

'  Tiik  Walk  to  Emmaus. 

'  Luke  xxiv.  35. 

*  Hast  thou  a  heart  that  knows 
The  sweet  and  deep  repose 

Of  spirits  that  in  holy  friendship  blend  ? 

Then  thou  canst  surely  tell 
W'hat  sorrows  once  Ixjfell 

Two  mourners,  that  had  calfd  Messiah  friend. 

*  When  they  in  sadness  left 
Jerusalem,  bereft 

Of  all  that  earth  contain'd  to  them  moat  dear : 

'Fbe  Spirit  of  their  Lord, 

Whose  gentleii»»Hs  had  pour'd 

Sweet  comfort  and  bwcet  c«>unsel  on  their  ear. 

‘  They  left  the  city's  crowd, 

The  vulgar  and  the  proud. 

And  went  to  mourn  and  muse  of  Him  apart ;  — 

And  in  communion  sad 
To  a^k,  if  vet  they  had 

One  dear,  one  cherish'd  hope,  within  the  heart. 

*  'Twaa  Judah's  sabbath  rest, — 

It  came  nut  to  their  breast,  . 

Their  busy  thoughts  were  at  the  new-made  grave 
Of  Him  their  souls  desired ; 

And  there  they  still  inquired 

If  He  would  slumber  long  in  Joseph's  cave. 

*  A  listening  car  is  nigh. 

And  a  kind  watchful  eye ; 

And  then  a  voice  of  earnest  tender  tone. 

Is  asking  why  they  go 
Thus  heavily  in  woe  ? 

Is  it  a  stranger  speaks?  Yes,-— he  is  quite  unknown. 
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^ ''  How  is  it  thou  couldst  fail 

To  hear  the  mournful  tale?*’ 

The  sorrowing  trav’llers  to  Emmaus  cried. 

Who  has  not  heard  or  seen 
Jesus,  the  Nazarene, 

And  ah !  who  does  not  know  the  Crucified  ? 

*  **  Ills  blessed  voice  we  heard ; 

We  knew  his  mighty  word  ; 

And  as  we  witness’d  oft  his  mightier  deed. 

We  trusted  still,  that 
Might  that  great  Prophet  be. 

Who  comes  when  Itf  *el  from  her  bond  is  freed. 

'  **  But  judgment  seems  to  low’r,— 

*Tis  the  third  ev’ning  hour 
Since  Judah’s  priests  and  rulers  seal'd  his  doom  ; 

And  in  its  twilight  ray 
Our  courage  dies  away. 

Our  hopes  are  like  the  sunset  on  his  tomb. 

* ''  Women  that  watch’d  around 
•  His  sepulchre  have  found. 

Or  thought,  that  angel  forms  were  waiting  there ; 

Sweet  words  of  peace  they  spoke ; 

But  on  our  ear  tney  broke 
Like  idle  tales  that  did  but  mock  despair.** 

'  There  is  a  kindling  now 
Upon  the  stranger's  brow ; 

A  look  of  high  rebuke,  and  yet  as  mild 
As  when,  with  sorrow  fraught 
To  mark  some  erring  thou^t, 

A  father’s  stedfast  glance  reproves  his  child. 

*  **  And  do  ye  thus  believe 

The  Prophets  ?  thus  receive 
'That  very  sufif  'ring  Christ  by  them  foretold  ? 

Is  not  his  reign  begun 
In  that  rejects  One, 

Who  shall  on  Judah’s  land  the  sceptre  hold  ? 

*  And  then,  in  sacred  lore. 

He  bade  them  ponder  o’er 

All  it  became  Messiah  to  endure : — 

To  draw  his  suff’ring  breath, 

And,  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

To  make  his  everlasting  throne  secure. 

‘  What  is  the  stranger's  name  ? 

His  words,  like  holy  fiame. 

Are  breathed  into  each  Weary  mourner’s  heart ; 

But  is  he  passing  on  ? 

And  will  he  thus  be  gone  ? 

No, — thus  they  will  not,  cannot#  let  him  part. 

▼OL.  XIV. — N.S,  1  1 
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*  **  Stranwr/*  they  cry,  “  abide, 

'Tis  the  late  eventide  ; 

Tam*  awhile,  and  at  Kmmans  rest." 
lie  enters, — Oh  that  scene  ! 

How  blessedly  serene  ! — 

They  have  their  own  meek  Master  for  their  guest. 

‘  Yet  He  is  still  iinkno\^Ti ; 

A  veil  is  round  Him  thrown. 

They  cannot  see  the  living  Lord  aright. 

And  when  He  rais'd  his  head, 

And  bless'd  and  brake  the  bread. 

And  did  as  He  was  wont.  He  vanish’d  from  their  sight. 

'  Rut  that  (me  look  licnign. 

So  human,  so  divine. 

Was  life  immortal  Hashing  through  the  gloom  : 

’Twas  more  than  hope  restor’d. 

It  was  the  risen  Lonl ! 

And  Joseph’s  cave  was  now  an  empty  tomb. 

*  Again  they  seem  to  hear, 

Chiding  their  faithless  ftMir, 

Those  gentle  words  he  utter’d  by  the  way  : 

While  in  their  hearts  they  burn’d. 

As  now  their  faith  discern’d 
Tlic  brightness  of  Messiah’s  coming  day. 

'  And,  on  his  praise  intent, 

Their  holy  zeal  unspent, — 

To  guilty,  Kud  Jerusalem,  they  fled. 

And  where  the  Jjord  had  slept. 

Where  still  the  faithful  w’ept, — 

They  came,  his  resurrection  j(»y  to  shetl. 

‘  The  triumph  on  his  brow 
W'as  light  about  them  now* ; 

Tlieir  spirits  yet  with  his  sweet  presence  shined, 

Rright  with  reflected  grace. 

As  when  the  Hebrew’s  face 

Told  of  the  glory  past, — by  glory  left  liehind.*  pp.  IS?—®* 

There  is  so  much  graphic  licauty  and  so  much  of  the  unity  of 
idea  which  is  appropriate  to  the  Sonnet  in  the  following  beautiful 
line*5,  that  we  regret  that  it  is  not  a  sonnet,  the  versification  being 
at  variance  with  the  laws  which  give  to  that  species  of  ])ocm  its 
peculiar  character. 

*  Hauar  in  tue  Desert. 

‘  Genesis  xvi.  I 

‘  Ages  have  pass’d,  since  that  poor  l>ond maid’s  sigh. 

With  its  l(»ne  i*cho,  on  the  fountain  slept — 

Since  Hngiir  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept ; 

What  time  the  Angel  of  the  I^rd  drew  nigh. 
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And  hailM  the  future  mother  of  that  child> — 

Soon,  in  Ambian  solitudes,  to  be 
The  Father  of  the  fearless  and  the  free, 

The  princes  of  the  desert,  stern  and  wild. 

But  wherefore  was  her  t;ile  of  8orn»w  told  ? 

Mourner,  the  chronicle  should  dry  thy  tear, — 

The  Angel  of  the  promise  sjioke  for  tnee. 

'Tis  now,  os  in  the  wilderness  of  old. 

Art  thou  alone  like  llagur  ?  God  will  hear. 

Art  thou  like  her  deserted?  God  will  sec.*  p.  14. 

The  subject  is  continued  in  two  other  qnatorxains. 

W e  have  already  referred  to  the  following  lyric,  which  is  in 
ver)'  lofty  strain. 

*  Apostropiik  to  Jkrrmiaii. 

‘  **  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  j>eople  ! 

''  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow  ! 

**  She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the 
provinces. 

How  is  she  become  tributary! 

**  For  these  things  I  weep ;  mine  eye,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with 
water.*’ — Lamentations  i.  1,  10. 

‘  Voice  of  her  tears !  watch  of  her  mournful  night ! 

Where  art  thou,  with  thy  dirge  note,  and  tliy  Lght  ? 

About  the  broken  towers, 

And  desolated  bowers, 

O  the  beloved  city  ?— or  on  high. 

Keeping  thine  angel  guard  o'er  the  dark  sky  ? 

And  from  some  lonely  star. 

With  minstrelsy  afar. 

Telling  the  tale  of  woe  that  gave  it  birth. 

In  strains  too  sad  for  heaven — too  sweet  for  earth. 

*  Ah  !  how  that  pure  and  melancholy  ray 
Seems  lighting  us  along  the  weary  way. 

To  Iwk  at  Zion’s  fall. 

Where,  at  the  ruin’d  wall 
Of  her  proud  palace,  with  its  widow’d  throne. 

Is  breatned  her  deep  and  tributary  groan. 

And  now  that  guiding  light. 

Within  the  awful  sight 
Of  her  demolish’d  temple,  ling* ring  long. 

Wakes  the  deep  tones  of  thy  lamenting  song. 

‘  O  gentle  Prophet !  was  thy  love  so  true 
To  Judah  in  ncr  sorrows  ?  Was  the  dew 
Of  thy  sad  ferrent  prayer 
Wept  over  her  despair  ? 

1  1  2 
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Couldst  thou  fbrgire  thy  cruel  wnuig  so  wll, 

While  her  tierce  anger  on  thy  warning  ft*ll  ? 

Could  selfish  passion  find, 

For  thy  free  holy  mind, 

No  bribe  to  bid  thy  tongue  its  plaint  finrgo,* 

Or  moke  thine  hea^  forget — Jerusalem  in  woe? 

'  Before  the  terror  of  her  guilty  wrath. 

Stretch'd  to  defy  thee  in  thy  judgment  path  ; 

Thy  stedfast  seal  could  dare 
Jehovah's  word  to  bear— 

The  stern  rebuke  her  pride  abhorr'd  to  hear — 
Dread  as  his  thunder  on  her  startled  ear. 

Unmindful  of  thy  doom, — 

The  dungeon,  or  the  tomb. 

Thou  didst  on  Judah’s  soul  the  burden  lay, 

Aud  tell  her  of  the  dark  and  woful  day. 

*  But  when  it  came — that  day  by  thee  foretold, — 
When  o'er  her  palace  aud  her  temple  roll'd 

The  storm  of  heathen  rage, — 

AnsH'ering  thy  dire  presage 
Of  righteous  vengeance — terrible  as  just. 

That  laid  the  brow  of  Zion  in  the  dust. 

Toucli’d  with  her  low  estate. 

All  mindless  of  her  bate, 

'Mid  her  thick  gath’ring  gloom  of  captive  years* 
Gush'd  forth  the  fountain  of  thy  bitter  tears. 

That  woe  is  past ; — and  from  the  earth  is  swept 

*  The  might  empire  in  whose  chain  she  wept. 

Her  exile  sighs  no  more 
On  Babel's  willow'd  shore ; 

But  the  sad  \vail  of  thy  prophetic  lyre 
Hath  left  an  echo  that  shall  ne'er  expire. 

Till  Judah  shall  return 
From  her  last  sad  sojourn, 

And  with  repentant  heart  and  sapplicant  knee. 
Before  the  Great  and  Holy  One  shall  be. 

*  Then,  thy  lumen tii^  voice*  dear  sainted  seer. 

Shall  melodise  with  jdy.  Thy  frequent  tear 

Be  in  our  joyful  sig^t, 

A  gem  of  morning  li^t 
Not  as  It  fell  in  Zion's  midnight  hour. 

While  she  lay  witherix^  like  a  blasted  flower. 

Then,  every  sweeter  tone 
That  mingled  with  thy  groan. 

Breathing  the  promise  Din>u|^  thy  mournful  strain. 
Shall  wake  in  God's  Jerusalem  again. 

*  Yes — He  whose  blessed  eye  hath  o'er  her  wept. 
With  sadder  watch  than  tnine,  O  Prophet,  kept ! 
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That  mark’d  her  with  a  wm 
No  heart  but  hit  ecmid  know ; 

Yet  made  not  for  that  nanff  hia  tender  plea, 

But  Raid,  "  Oh,  weep  for  ^ion,  not  fba  me.** 

He  shall  for^t  the  scorn 

That  wreath  a  his  brow  with  thorn. 

And  round  his  throne  shall  bid  her  children  nog. 

Not  to  their  dying  hut  their  deathUst  king, 

'  Yes — He  shall  come,  and  o’er  the  wasted  land 
Stretch  the  glad  signal  of  his  sceptred  hand ; 

He,  whose  bright  reign,  foretold 
In  prophecy  or  old. 

Long  since  awoke  the  desert  with  (hat  Toice^ 

That  soon  Rhali  bid  Jerusalem  rejoice : 

Nor  Babylon,  nor  Rome, 

Shall  vex  his  sacred  home 
But  the  exulting  earth  shall  echo  still. 

The  Lord  is  King  upon  his  holy  hill/  pp.  9d— >105. 

We  must  indulge  in  one  more  extract,  and  then  commend  the 
rolume  to  all  the  lovers  of  sacred  poetry# 

*  "  Cro  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
tme.”— Mark  xvi.  15. 

*  When  light  and  Kwelmess  had  sprowg 

From  chaos,  dark  and  drear ; 

All  the  glad  sons  of  morning  sung. 

And  touted  o’er  the  sphere, 

'  But  where,  with  Ihieanients  dmaa. 

The  man  immortal  stood  ; 

A  ray  more  god-like  seem’d  to  shines 
More  beautifully  good. 

*  The  day-star  still  ascends  the  sky. 

Still  glow  the  morning  hours  ; 

But  where  is  He,  wheoe  opening  eye 
Was  light,  in  Eden’s  bowers. 

'  Where  is  the  lofty  brow  unblench’d. 

That  in  the  garden  smiled  f 
Lo !  with  its  beam  of  glory  quench’d. 

Dejected  in  the  viliL 

*  Forsaken  there, -^defiled,  abhecr’d. 

Shall  hell  the  victiin  owb» 

And  bind  creatkm’B  vanquish’d  lotd, 

A  trophy  to  her  ikiuae  ^ 

*  No  I  for  Jehovah’s  Son  hath  hied. 

That  guilty  one  to  sparei 
And  holde  him  to  the  heart  that  shed 
Its  blued  to  plaoe  him  there* 
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Picture  of  Herne  Ban, 

*  (io  then,  yo  messengers  of  graee. 

With  haiiiRT  wide  unt’urlM  ; 

(it>, — won  for  I  lim  the  recreant  race. 

Anil  gather  back  the  world. 

*  (Jo, — break  the  sleep  of  ages  past. 

Through  Asia's  dark  abinles  ; 

(Jo,— burst  the  fetters  of  her  caste. 

And  bind  her  demon  gods. 

'  Go, — where  the  weary  exile’s  sigh 
Hreathes  o'er  the  western  Ihmd, 

M’here  (Jod  hath  seen,  with  loathing  eye, 
The  stain  of  Afric’s  blood. 

‘  Jlring  from  the  southern  isles  afar, 
.lehovah's  sons  agiiin  ; 

And  call  them,  where  the  northern  star 
Is  blazing  o'er  the  main. 

‘  Say  to  the  j>eople(l  earth,  ''  Be  still,” 
Messiah  takes  his  throne, — 

The  king  is  on  his  lioly  hill ! 

Let  man  the  sceptre  own.’  pp.  Ihi— IIH. 


Art.  XIII.  Picture  of  the  New  Tow n  iff  Herne  Boy.  By  a  Lady. 
With  a  Map  and  Engravings.  U>mo.  Price  2.v.  (W.  London, 
UC15. 

is  a  graphic  character  in  this  little  work,  which  justly 
^  i  iuitlcs  it  to  the  name  of  a  picture  rather  than  a  mere  guide 
to  the  ])lacc  anil  vicinity  which  it  delineates.  Indeed,  it  con- 
.stitiites  a  sort  of  panorama  of  this  new — and  (mc  understand) 
fashionable  ]dace  of  resort.  To  those  who  may  visit  Herne  Bay, 
the  little  production  before  us  will  prove  an  agreeable  compaipion 
de  voyngc ;  and,  as  the  success  of  the  sketch  seems  to  the  fair 
Authoress  a  matter  of  some  solicitude,  we  heartily  hope  that  her 
wishes  may  be  realized,  (vuides  to  watering  places  are  for  the 
most  part  sorry  afl’airs  ;  but  the  one  before  us  cinistitutcs  a  pleasing 
cxce])tion  to  the  general  rule. 
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(Jrecian  .Architecture. — 'fhe  Antiquities  of  Athens,  accuratelv  niea- 
Mired  and  delineated  by  James  Stuart,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  and  Nicho¬ 
las  Revett,  Painters  and  Architects,  is  now'  in  course  of  Publication.— 
'fhe  j)resi‘nt  advanced  state  of  architi'ctural  knowledge  requires  in  the 
ProfesvSor  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  specimens  of  ancient 
art :  hitherto,  this  work,  to  which  the  Architecture  of  (treat  Britain  is 
w  largely  indebted,  has  been  confined  to  the  library  of  the  opulent : 
but  the  mode  of  publication,  now  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  this 
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itHtion,  will  place  it  \ntliiu  the  roach  of  every  stiiilent  of  this  noble 
science.  The  elaborate  anil  minute  accumey  of  the  details  ilescrilwil  in 
these  Plates,  renders  it  an  invaluable  text-l>ook,  presentinjx  a  series  of 
working;  drawings  of  the  most  perfect  character ;  as  in  every  instance 
the  measurements  arc  ascertained  and  inserted  with  the  most  scrupulous 
pri'cisiuii.  The  re-issue  of  thismagniticent  work,  to  becom])leted  in  Eighty 
Parts,  at  Five  Shillings  each,  will  Ik?  continued  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
a  due  attention  to  careful  workmanship  will  permit :  it  will  form  four 
folio  volumes.  It  is  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietor,  that  the 
Work  shall  not  exceed  the  above-mentioned  number  of  Parts,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  additional  Plates  and  Text.  Any  Part  may  Ix'  procured, 
sepanite.  This  celebrated  Work  will  contain  uj)wards  of  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  Plates,  (many  engraved  expressly  for  this  Edition,)  by  eminent 
artists ;  accompanied  by  Essays,  architectural,  classical,  historical,  ex¬ 
planatory,  and  descriptive,  elucidating,  by  a  research  of  many  years* 
arduous  labour  and  great  expense,  the  purest  examples  of  (ireciaii 
Architecture,  several  of  which  no  longer  exist,  and  the  tract's  of  them 
can  be  fimiul  only  in  this  elegant  ami  elaborate  publication.  The 
Sculptures,  ivc.  marked  B.  M,  are  now  in  the  British  Aluscum,  or 
casts  from  them :  those  marked  I),  have  Ix'cn  utterly  destroyed  since 
these  drawings  were  taken.  The  Engravings  arc  by  Aliamet,  Basire, 
Ikixter,  Blake,  Camse,  Dadley,  Davis,  Fourdrinier,  (Irignioii,  Hall, 
Harding,  Landseer,  Lerpiniere,  Wilson  Lowry,  Afazell,  Medland, 
Moses,  >»V*wton,  Kecord,  iiooker.  Sharp,  Skelton,  Smith,  Stothard, 
R.A.,  Strange,  Taylor,  Thornwaite,  Turrell,  Walker,  Wollett,  &c. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  imperial  4to,  price  Two  Shillings  and 
Sixpence,  Part  1.  of  Grecian  Sculpture;  a  Serii'a  of  Engravings  of 
the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  ancient  Art,  (a  great  portion  of 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,)  in  numerous  instances  exhi- 
hiting  the  figures  as  they  were  previously  to  their  present  state  of 
mutilation;  also  comprising  accurate  copies  of  many  subjects  which 
have  lM*en  totally  destroyed  subsequently  to  these  representations 
having  been  delineated.  Originally  published  in  Stuart  and  Uevett's 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  with  numerous  important  additions.  Engraved 
on  ii])wards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates,  and  exhibiting  more  than 
one  thousand  figures,  forming  a  matchless  collectiim  of  exijuisitc  ex¬ 
amples  for  the  student  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  pictorial  authorities  for  the 
chvssieal  scholar,  and  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Antiquity 
which  can  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  investigation  of  the 
Dilettante.  With  historical,  descriptive,  and  explanatory  remarks. 
The  Statues,  Bassi-relievi,  iS:c.,  in  this  Collection,  are  princijially  from 
the  following  Edifices.  The  Parthenon,  at  Athens  ; — the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  at  Athens  ; — the  Temple  of  Aglauros,  at  Athens ; — the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens  ; — the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates, 
frequently  denominated  the  Laiithorn  of  Demosthenes  ; — the  Choragic 
Moiiiimeiit  of  Thrasyllus  the  Monument  of  IMiilopappus  ; — the  In- 
cantaiLa  at  Salonicha  :  with  a  considerable  variety  of  detached  subjects, 
stitues,  bassi-relievi,  figures,  vases,  altars,  arms  and  armour,  crowns, 
inscriptions,  medals,  views,  architectural  details  and  ornaments,  &c. 
The  drawings  are  by  James  Stuart,  and  Nicholas  Uevett,  Painters  and 
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ArcLitects,  Wm.  Pars.  Travelling  l^fessor  of  the  Fine  Arts,  under 
the  paUouage  of  the  Dilettante  Society,  Willey  Ueveley,  Eso.,  Ar- 
chitect,  and  Sir  F.  L.  Chantrey,  H JV.  Engraved  by  Aliainet,  Bmtt,  \ 
Baxter,  Blake,  Grigniou,  Hall,  Landseer,  Closes,  Newton,  Sharp,  5 
Skelton,  Scothard,  U.A.,  Strange,  Taylor,  &c.  * 

Roman  Architecture. — The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  ac- 
curately  measured  and  delineated,  by  Antoine  Desgodetz,  Architect 
Royal  to  the  King  of  France,  and  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Paris.  The  Text  translated  and 
the  Plates  engraved  by  (lewgo  Marshall,  Architect:  this  Publication 
has  arrived  at  the  completion  of  the  First  \^oluine.  It  \nll  contain 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-one  Plates ;  the  subjects  are  seh'cted  from 
the  most  esteiuned  s|>ecimens  of  Roman  architectural  inagniticencc, 
with  descriptions  and  explanations.  To  l)c  completed  in  Twenty-one 
Parts,  at  Five  Shillings  each,  forming  two  folio  volumes.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  price  was  Ten  (Tiiincas,  The  pn^sent  mode  of  publication  is  in¬ 
tended  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  Student».  Any  Part  maybe 
procured,  se]»arjte.  Parts  I.  to  X.  contain  Vol.  I. — Parts  Xl.  to 
XXI.  will  ciuitain  II. — so  that  the  posses.sors  of  incomplete  sets 

may  perft'Ct  their  copies.  The  scientific  merits  of  these  highly  esteemed 
rej)n‘scntations  of  tiie  architectural  treasures  of  the  Empress  of  the 
World  are  well  known,  and  have  occiipietl  a  prominent  situation  in 
literatiiiv  ever  since  their  publiaition  ;  they  have  constantly  been  re- 
sorti*d  to  as  moilels  for  our  public  edifices,  and  as  furnishing  highly 
esteemed  details  for  the  decorations  of  domestic  architecture.  'Im  | 
Pupil  who  wishes  to  avoid  maiiv  modern  architectural  barbarisms,  will 
fiiiu  this  work  inciis))eii8ablc.  In  size  it  ranges  with  Stuart's  Athens. 

Pr»*paring  f<»r  Publu*ation,  A  History  of  British  India,  from  thcTer- 
miuution  of  the  M'^ar  with  the  Tilahrattas  in  1805  to  the  Renewal  rf 
the  ComjKiny’s  Charter  in  183^1.  By  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  Author 
of  “  India ;  its  State  and  Prosj)ects.’*  The  W’ork  wdll  be  completed 
in  two  volumes,  8vo.  The  first  volume  will  be  published  immediately> 
and  the  second  shortly  afterwards. 

A  X’^olume  of  Sermons,  by  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  A..rclibi8hop  of 
Dublin,  is  in  the  Press,  and  shortly  w'ill  be  published. 


Art.  XV.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
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Scmiet  atkl  Characteristics  of  Himios* 
tan,  with  Sketches  of  An^lo-lntiuiti  So- 
cicl>.  liy  Kmtna  Uoherls,  Author  of 
••  bli*m4>irs  of  the  Uival  Houm^s  of  York 
ami  I.aiK'aster,"  “  Oriental  Scenes,” 
icc.  S  volt,  jioat  t<vo,  <7i. 

Greece  anU  the  Leva;it;  or  Diary  of  a 
Suinu'.er's  Rxeurrioa  in  1S34.  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Burgeaa,  B.U.,  of  St.  johu’a 
College,  Cambridge.  *  voU.  fcap.  8to, 
lit. 


Wanderings  and  Adventures  in  the  !»• 
terior  of  Southern  Africa;  with  an  Ap« 
{H:ndix,  containing  some  Account  of  the 
recent  Irruption  of  the  Cadres.  By  An¬ 
drew  Steednran.  With  a  Map,  and  oum^ 
rous  Engravings,  2  vols.  Sen,  24i. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Constantinofla 
and  S4)n)e  of  the  Greek  Islands,  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  IhSS.  By  John 
Auldjo,  Esq.,  E.G.S.,  .Author  of  **  A^ 
cent  of  Mount  Blanc.”  In  8vo, 
Plates,  frour  Drawings  by  the  .Author* 
I0S.W. 


